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Here is the best training aid ever de, 


overworked troop leaders. Each set of vag 
printed on handy 3x5 cards—is a complet. ser oj 
lecture notes and a lesson plan of the who! Ours 
of instruction. 


Each set contains: 
- Organized lecture notes 
- Background material 
- Complete references 
- Tests for trainees 
- Suggested demonstrations 


- Everything the troop instructor needs fo, § 


successful training. 


Available now in three important subjects: 


1. COMBAT FORMATIONS ...... $1.00 
ll. ELEMENTARY MAP READING... . $1.00 
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to units on orders of 25 or more) 





MANUAL FOR COURTS- 
MARTIAL 1949 


Che official text of the Department of the 
Army and the Department of the Air Force 
Manual for Courts-Martial, which became ef- 
fective 1 February 1949, includes both of the 
prefaces which mark the only difference be- 
tween the two texts—an exact reproduction 
of the official manuals guaranteed to differ in 
no way from the original texts. 





A basic book for every officer. 


$1.65 


DRILL AND COMMAND 


A complete book on the new IDR, which 
includes not only the drill regulations and 
the conduct of military ceremonies but a long 
section on leadership and discipline. 


Indispensable for soldiers regardless of 


rank. 
Paper $1.00; Cloth binding $2.50 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . 





The New Articles of War 


| THE NEW 
| ARTICLES 
| OF war! 


. 





: By Col. Frederic 


Bernays Wiene: 





Here in one single, easy-to-handle volume 
you have both the old and the new Articles 
of War set up side by side for comparison 
wherever changes have been made—-so that 
you can see for yourself what the changes 
were, what they mean, how they will affec 
your administration of discipline and the 
Articles of War. This comparison is not con- 
tained in the Manual For Courts-Martial. 


Only $1.00 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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More Complete Information 


He article which follows this editorial is a sensible proposal for the better distribution of official Arm 
gi news to Army people. Far too often, says its writer, members of the Army get their first hint of a new 
velopment when they read of it in a national magazine or a newspaper, or hear hints of it on the radio. But w! 
shouldn't the professional Army man know of such things first, particularly technical matters? 

And why shouldn't we have a thoroughly efficient system for giving out such information to the Army an, 
its separate branches? 

The Inrantry Journat has reflected long and deeply about this whole matter. Even before our proposal 
merge the Associations of the Army combat branches into a single association, and their magazines into a sing 
journal army-wide in scope, we had thought how best to give our readers the types of information and dis 
cussion they need to have and would like to have. 

The suggestions made in the article “Information, Please!” touch upon the service journals. The principal 
suggestion, however, concerns improvement in the official methods of dissemination—outlines the use of fre 
quent technical newsletters and a quarterly release of terse and competently edited bulletins to all officers of 
the Army in a form which they can file in loose-leaf binders. As for the service journals like our own, the 
writer of “Information, Please!” implies that their chief mission is more the job of presenting ideas and discus 
sion than furnishing news of developments. 

[his sounds logical enough, but we believe there are practical reasons why The INFanrry jJouRNAL, among 
others, should contain news as well as discussion, and should in all probability continue to do so. 

In the first place it seems too much to hope that good editing—the kind of editing that makes willing and 
eager readers—could ever be obtained officially. Once in a while it does appear. But when it does it is only by 
the accident that a competent officer-editor happens to get the right assignment. Not even in World War II, 
when there was plenty of money to obtain the services of expert editors, was there more than a spotty improve- 
ment in the most important official publications. Some first-rate work did appear—largely to disappear with 
the end of the war. Realization of the generally poor and seldom good handling of official information materials 


for Army distribution is widespread. But correction of this grave fault of communication still seems distant and 
improbable. 


HEREFORE, why not seek more assistance from the existing unofficial means of reaching the Army with 
T news of its own developments? Why not see to it that the professional service journals receive every pos- 
sible release of information—with even an occasional exclusive? 

And still more to the point, why not supply all news of developments in every branch of the Army, to any 
service journal that desires to print it. Certainly The INranrry Journar does. To our own readers, who are 
not by any means limited to infantrymen, we want to present at least in brief form every military item of pos- 
sible interest. 

Our coverage, so far, has not been complete and we would like to make it so. At present the flow of news to 
us from some branches and staff sections is excellent. But little or nothing comes to us from other places. 

Items that now reach the Army through official media which are strictly limited in citculation, or through sim- 
ilarly limited unofhcial media, could have a vastly wider dissemination if we received them. For example, if we 
received all Quartermaster information furnished from official sources to all present media, we could give the 
technical essence of it to a readership several times greater than that which nov receives it. 

For that matter, we could greatly extend the distribution of technical Infantry information as well as that of 


other arms and services. The one Infantry publication now prepared ofhcially reaches hardly one-eighth the 
number of readers The INFANTRY JOURNAL goes to. 


aw if a single Army combat journal becomes in the end a reality, it will be an even more important means 
A of spreading professional and official news than any professional service journe! is at present. Indeed, 
short of the miracle that might supply the funds and capable editorial staffs for official publications of the types 
suggested in the article “Information, Please!” in the next few pages of this issue, a unified Army combat journal 
should be the prime medium for spreading all Army developmental news among the greatest number. 
There is no need for worry over an undue ofhcial interest or influence. This Journal or any other of its kind 
can carry items from official sources on certain pages and freely discuss them on others. It does so now at times. 
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Our chief point is the need for a greater awareness by all Army activities that The Inrantry JourNat, cer- 
tainly, and others, it is likely, want to carry as much useful and readable professional service information as pos- 
sible—from every source. We would much prefer to be thought of as useful and willing—instead of having to 
seek and scrape and even plead for news, as we have done more than once in the past. 

With regard to exclusive items for the service journals—or for official publication as the writer of “Information, 
Please!” suggests—we think it a reasonable and pertinent suggestion. And we feel that there would be no strong 
or valid objections on the part of the national press so long as we were not given any exclusive timely news of 
national or international import. But most new organizations and methods, and all but the most important new 
unclassified developments in weapons, might well reach members of the service first through official or unof- 

















ficial service publication. 


Ta professional service journals themselves are going concerns, all run on a nonprofit basis. Our own saves 
the Army at least one hundred thousand dollars a year, simply by existing. For we may assume that an of- 
ficial Infantry magazine would ve published at government expense if there were no INFanrry JouRNAL. 

Our constant aim is to serve by helping to improve the Infantry, the Army and the National Military Estab- 
lishment. We therefore seek for a better magazine through a clearer understanding on the part of all official 
sources of appropriate news of our value and our willingness to improve our coverage. 


Information, Please 
By Lieutenant Colonel Alvin B. Auerbach 


Ws the most perfect and complex of the new- 
est sound recorders we cannot produce a 
single sound unless a stimulus from some external 
source has placed magnetic impulses upon the tape. 
Until recently few have realized that the most sin- 
cere and interested Army officer, to speak intelli- 
gently and soundly, likewise needs external stimula- 
tion in the form of facts. 

The policy of directing that the American people 
be kept informed of their Army to the maximum pos- 
sible extent under security restrictions is a wise one. 
Equally sound is the idea of effective, widespread 
dissemination of information through the corps of 
officers. The complexity of the last war and the 
feverish international situation of today have made 
the public more demanding of military news. A con- 
stant flow of questions is directed at both the public 
information officer and the individual officer of any 
branch who is identified by civilian associates as a 
professional military man. 

Both groups, but particularly the officer who repre- 
sents the Army to his civilian community, are se- 
verely handicapped by lack of information. To try 
to answer without facts at hand is simply bluffing. 
To fail to answer either builds suspicion or intensi- 
fies belief in the stupidity of the military mind. Yet 
today the average officer still lacks a ready means 
of getting the information he wants, despite the 
progressive steps of past months in which the De- 
partment of the Army has begun the official pub- 





lication of Officer's Call and Report to the Army. 


HE limited flow of information from top to bot- 

tom is not a new problem. That it still is a prob- 
lem is indicated by a quotation trom the first issue 
of Officer's Call: “But it is true of all headquarters 
and all individuals in the Army that they function 
best when best informed of the objectives and plans 
of ‘higher headquarters’.” 

In 1939, when the triangular division was being 
readied to replace the square division, the students 
at one service school were given instruction from 
slides made out of an issue of Life magazine. The 
presentation was excellent; for the magazine had 
combined charts with pictures. But this was the sole 
source of data for the students. 

In the fall of 1948, the student body of the Com 
mand and General Staff College heard a secret lec 
ture on new developments in ordnance. Part of that 
lecture covered the new ordnance engine. Just two 
weeks later the same engine was presented in Time 
magazine—with a picture, and with more details than 
the students had been given. Realizing that a maga- 
zine requires some time to prepare a technical article, 
it was apparent that this material had been declassi- 
fied well before the lecture. 

These two incidents are cited only to develop my 
first constructive principle: The dissemination of 
information to a public medium should be preceded 
by dissemination to the corps of officers. 
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Morale is intangible but sensitive to almost trivial 
impact. An officer likes to feel that he belongs to the 
family of professional soldiers. It is a slap at his 
pride to find that his family news is coming to him 
through the public press and not through family 
media. He wants to feel that he knows a little more 
about new military matters than his civilian friend— 
and that he knows it first. 

The urge to know, and the desire to be a source 
of information to others is a powerful, vital force 
common to most men, which was indicated by the 
bumper crop of rumors during the war. We can and 
we should exploit this normal, healthy urge. The 
press may fee] that it has privileges. But so have the 
officers, along with a far more vital stake. Moreover, 
the preparation of information for release to the 
corps of officers would be somewhat more complete 
and thoroughly prepared, and this would insure 
that any digest of these facts given out as a press re- 
lease would be fully accurate. 


gee principle of supplying facts to officers first 
should not be carried to absurdity. Time is the 
essence of many announcements made by the Serv- 
ices, and the public press must get them immedi- 
ately, and perhaps exclusively in certain cases. But 
to delay for a week or two the release of information 
on formerly classified developments, both of equip- 
ment and organization, in order to permit officers to 
be told about it first, could hardly disturb the ami- 
able relationships between the Services and the 
press. 

If we accept this first principle, then the question 
of timing arises. Basically, when should information 
be released? 

Students and faculties in higher Service schools 
than the branch schools are cognizant of the main 
new trends and developments. The major head- 
quarters each contain officers with similar knowl- 
edge. But these two groups total not over three or 
four per cent of all officers. True, not every officer 
needs to know every planned change. But to have 
96 per cent generally ignorant of changes approved 
in principle is not sound. 

In one sense, the readers of the InFantry Jour- 
NAL are a selected group. For the Infantry Associ- 
ation is a voluntary group of readers who protess an 
interest in the military field. It is doubtful whether 
ten per cent of the readers can now state with any 
degree of confidence the general mission and organ- 
izational plan of a Logistical Division. Yet this di- 
vision is one of the soundest postwar developments 
in the support of large combat forces. It has been 
approved in principle officially, and firmly enough 
conceived to have been discussed for over a year. It 


is likely that in the event of another international 
conflict, a large number of officers now on duty will 
serve in such a division or have close contact with 
one. Yet almost no information is available to the 
average officer, largely because the final form of the 
division is not yet approved. 

This brings us to a second point: General infor- 
mation about major changes in the Army should 
be disseminated without waiting for approved 
TOGEs or approved Field Manuals. 


© pour out through information channels al! 
‘ic ideas that have merit but are untried and untested 
would be just as unsound as to withhold news of 
probable changes. More and earlier information is 
needed chiefly on approved ideas and changes. 

The information can be general without being 
vague. It can, for example, give an organizational 
acheme without exact details of strengths. To use the 
Logistical Division as an example, a terse presenta- 
tion much as follows would give an understandable, 
meaningful picture of the Sivisional mission: 

A logistical division is a basic unit of the combined 
Army services. It will contain a balanced nucleus of 
some 17,000 men around which. a larger balanced service 
force can be quickly built by expansion. The division 
can, by proper choice of units, act as the service element 
of an independent corps or field army; or as an advance, 
intermediate, or base section of a communications zone; 
or as a very small communications zone in itself. 


This is not meant to show the scope of an ideal 
presentation, but simply as a fragment to show that 
a sound statement can be made without the detail 
that will be available when final approval is given. 

Such advance information on approved ideas 
would be of inestimable value to the many hundreds 
of officers on duty with the civilian components. Not 
only would it make them feel that they were not di- 
vorced from their professional brothers by their 
somewhat isolated assignments, but their instruc- 
tion would be Gicaalles the definite knowledge 
that they were always teaching current trends and 
thoughts. And those they instruct would fee! that 
the scope of their instruction was not merely that of 
the last-fought war. Civilian component instruction 
is, by the limited hours available, ideally suited to 
general rather than detailed presentations. 


| amr the biggest problem is how best to dis- 
seminate the information. "s Call is almost 
too new to discuss in detail, but the first issues have 


clearly showed its concern with national and interna- 
tional affairs and ems of conduct and 


leadership. It has a very real mission here in reach- 
ing all with these broad Army problems. And 
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rough discussion groups it will further promote 
ser understanding and relationships. 
Report to the Army, to judge from the trial issues, 
|| fill a long-felt need as a source of information for 
ose officers who do not have ready access to the 
ultitudinous flow of circulars and letters that give 
ihe official changes in policy and regulation. Report 
, the Army should be the source of all information 
\rmy-wide in nature, that officially published in de- 
tail elsewhere, but also the approved but not yet of- 
ficially adopted plans and policies. 


uT modern war has made the need for fresh tech- 
B nical knowledge equally mandatory. The officer 
in a technical service is faced with a big problem in 
keeping abreast of his branch, but he is not alone in 
that need. The modern infantryman wants to know 
about a new ordnance weapon he is to shoot, a new 
ordnance vehicle that he will drive or ride in, a new 
engineer map technique that he will use, a new 
quartermaster ration he will eat in combat. All ofh- 
cers of all arms and services of the Army have tech- 
nical interests that range through the entire Mili- 
tary Establishment. They will ride in airplanes and 
be supplied partly or wholly by airplanes in many 
operations. In others the Navy will provide the 
means of transportation. Both Air Force and Navy 
may furnish powerful support. 

In the past there have been technical branch pub- 
lications. From before World War II, there have 
been informal monthly newsletters of several kinds. 
Whex issued by a branch, such newsletters keep its 
officers 2tert, and yive them a strong feeling of a tie 
between themselves and their chief. 

But the whwle question of how to spread the 
needed information demands thorough study, keep- 
ing fully in mind the esprit of all officers on detached 
duty. 

Thus we may take as our third important princi- 
ple the following: The technology of modern war- 
fare requires the continual dissemination of tech- 
nical information. 


is every branch of the Army were headed by a 
chief, it might at first seem appropriate to dele- 
gate to him the flow of all technical information to 
his branch. But the last war too clearly showed the 
interdependence and the interrelationship of the 
branches to make such a plan feasible. Equally, any 
solution using the Army Field Forces as the parent 
organization for the combat arms would appear to 
be unsound. 

But the officers of the technical services do need a 
detailed source of information. They do not need an 
engineering specification but a military analysis that 





evaluates capabilities and limitations, advantages 
and disadvantages. 

It would meet the needs of all arms and services 
if each technical service published for its own officers 
a monthly digest of technical notes. All notes of 
wide interest and similar data from Air Force and 
Navy should be distributed quarterly or semiannu- 
ally by some central agency, with the information 
stripped of technical verbiage and complex detail, 
presenting only the clearest possible picture of the 
proposed use, limitations, and capabilities of the 
item as it affects all services. 

Whether this central agency should be a part of 
the newly created office of the Director of Public 
Information under the National Military Establish- 
ment or whether it should be the Army Field Forces 
would not affect the soundness of the plan, although 
the first seems likely to be more concerned with 
policy matters, and not with operations. What is im- 
portant is that the editing be skilled, the presentation 
attractive to ensure attention, and the format con- 
ducive to filing. A standard 6- by 9-inch sheet, 
punched for standard 24-inch, three-ring notebooks, 
could be adopted for as many publications as possi 
ble, rather than the different sizes we now have. 

Recently a radio newscaster described an explosion 
in an Ordnance plant in Iowa. After describing the 
blast with superlatives, he quoted the officer in 
charge of the plant as having said that this was 
some new, super-secret explosive, many times more 
powerful than any used in the recent war. The sub 
ject has never been mentioned again, and no one 
who heard that newscast has the least idea whether 
the Army has such an explosive. Officers who heard 
the broadcast must certainly wonder why, if it was 
so secret it was mentioned at all, or if it wasn’t secret, 
why they have not heard more details about it. This 
is but one of countless minor instances in which an 
officer wonders just what is happening in military 
technology, and wonders even more just how such in 
formation may some day reach him officially. 


S the program for disseminating information 
outlined here were made effective, the impact on 
the various service magazines should be most bene 
ficial. The chief value of these magazines lies in 
their ability to present new ideas. The fact that at 
present they do carry some “bulletiri-board” infor- 
mation is but proof of the need of officers for such in- 
formation. Given an increased stimulus of ideas by 
rovocative articles in service magazines, and ade 
quate factual data by a complete Army information 
program, the modern officer could then have the 
raw materials with which to do his own creative, 
constructive thinking. 
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[his two-part article on the organiza 
tion and methods of Soviet guerrillas in 
the war against Germany has its basis in 
a large mass of material made available to 
The Journat by a German citizen, 
known to The Journat in pre-World 
War Il days. We are withholding his 
name at his own request. It has been re 
written by Brooks McClure, a veteran 
of World War II, and now a Washing 
ton newspaperman. 

The material itself gives evidence of 
its sources: Russian documents captured 
by the Germans and reports of all eche 
lons of German commanders on the East 


ern front 


4 HE BLITZKRIEG VICTORY SO CON! 


dently predicted by Hitler seemed as 
sured almost from the moment German 
troops invaded Russia in June, 1941. 
[he Wehrmacht swept relentlessly 
through Russian-occupied Poland, into 
the Ukraine and Crimea and to within 
fifteen miles of Moscow before the year 
was out, and the outnumbered and com 
paratively poorly equipped Red Army 
allied itself with the mud, snow and bit 
ter cold to make a last-ditch stand. 
But then—just as Germany appeared 
victorious—a “hidden army” rose up be 
hind the German lines to begin a cam 


paign of destruction which was to help 





Partisans plant land mines in a little-used road connecting two German garrisons. 
All photos with this article are from Sovfoto, an agency of the U.S.S.R.) 
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bring the invaders to bloody defeat three 
years later. Hitler had not counted on 
the Russian partisans, and long after 
they had begun to bleed the German 
Army to exhaustion he refused to recog 
nize their existence and order effective 
countermeasures. When he was finally 
forced to realize his mistake, it was to 
late to save the war. 

The first appearance of partisans in 
the Battle for Russia was shortly after the 
Wehrmacht's deep penetration of the 
country, but they were then ineffective 
and betrayed little of the extensive 
training and organization which later 
became apparent. It was not until the 
Germans had extended their _ lines 
hundreds of miles in depth and across 
a 2,000-mile front that the Russian 
guerrillas began full-scale operations. 
Within a year, fighting bands behind the 
German lines were stalling transport, in- 
terrupting communications, destroying 
reserve supplies and taking a heavy toll 
of German lives. So effective were these 
“irregulars” that a German army of more 
than 100,000 troops was unable to keep 
clear the arterial supply routes to the 
front. 

Partisan forces, working as spies and 
saboteurs as well as soldiers, also struck 
at war production as far back as Ger- 
many itself, cutting the output of some 
factories ninety per cent. In desperation, 
the Germans moved plants back | home 
soil while the partisans virtually domi- 
nated the hundreds of miles between 
German sources of supply and fr t-line 
troops. 

Partisan coordination with operations 
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Tactical Cooperation of partisans with the Red Army during the German advance on Moscow. 


of the Red Army was excellent. Hours 
before a Russian attack, partisans cut 
German communications, dest royed their 
supplies, diverted their strength and 
undermined their morale to the point 
where successful operations were impos- 
sible. Extensive reconnoitering and spy- 
ing supplied partisans with details of 
German positions, and in some cases 
these operations included theft of Wehr- 
macht battle plans, raids on German 
staffs and the tapping of German tele- 
phone lines—all of these skills were de- 
veloped to perfection by partisan forces, 
operating behind the long battle lines. 

The vast quantity of intelligence data 
collected in this way was added to other 
information obtained through interroga- 
tion and even torture of captured soldiers 
and from Russian civilians, and for- 
warded to the Russian Army. Then, 
when the attack began, partisan forces 
simultaneously struck the Germans from 
the rear in forces as large as regiments. 
Advancing Red Army troops could ex- 
pect to find repaired and new roads— 


built in advance by partisans behind the 
German lines. 

Thus, it might be said that partisan 
warfare by the Russians was the margin 
of victory. As the war progressed into its 
second and third year, the ruthless guer- 
rilla forces made it more difficult for the 
Germans to fight the Red Army on any- 
thing like equal terms. Coupled with 
the severe winters and strategic blunders 
by Hitler and the party bosses of the 
army, the guerrillas first eliminated the 
initial advantage held by the Germans 
and then turned from “defensive” tactics 
to join in the final drive to oust the in- 
vaders from Russian soil. 


Fighting for Time 


Germany went into the Russian cam- 
paign with 3,000,000 of the best-trained, 
best-equipped troops of that time. Against 
this force Russia could array only 2,000,- 
000 of her fotal armed strength of about 
3,000,000 men, many of whom were in- 
adequately equipped. The Russians, 
therefore, were fighting above all for 


time—time to train and outfit their ua 
limited reserves; time to get material aid 
from abroad; time to let the elements 
wear down the invader as they had Na 
poleon’s army in 1812. 

Russia’s hope of victory lay with a long 
war of attrition, costly in men and re 
sources on both sides. Hitler knew this 
and his strategy called for a short cam 
paign of great intensity. This is prob 
ably why he would permit nothing ' 
distract his at.ention from delivering the 
knockout blow against the Red Am) 
and why he refused to heed pleas for : 
change of plans to cope with partisan 
warfare. 

Although the partisans had alread: 
made themselves felt through sabotage 
and harassment, their real importance 4 
a fighting force developed as the siegt 
of Moscow reached its decisive stage 10 
the winter of 194*-42. It was then tha! 
the irregular forces behind the German 
lines coordinated their operation: with 
those of the Red Army to prevent the 
quick victory sought by Hitler. 
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Fiihrer, trying to meet his dead 
victory before the end of 194], 
lered Field Marshal Feodor von 


B attack on October 2, over the 
- of the High Command which 
: pod that mud and snow soon would 
hai Panzer operations. Within a few 
davs Russian Marshal Semyon Timo- 


sheno's army group had lost approxi- 
mate!y 640,000 men as prisoners and was 
yaten back by ferocious German as- 
saults. Spearheads of the German Panzer 
ns on the left wing, commanded 


by Colonel General Erich Héppner, pen- 
etrated as far as Kalinin almost without 
resistance, and the right wing of the at- 


tac ed by Colonel General Heinz 
Guderian, struck through Orel to Tula. 
Colonel General Giinther von Kluge, 
ng in the center, drove forward 
m October 18, his forces were 
ily at the gates of Moscow. 


General Weather Takes Command 


hen, with victory almost in sight, the 
er changed suddenly as Hitler had 


been warned, and within a few hours 
snow and rain converted the firm ground 
nto a sea of mud—impassable for ar- 


mored units. All major forward move- 
ment stopped. Once again, in the middle 

f November, the first frosts made the 
eround hard, and Hitler ordered a new 
wttack. This time, however, the issue 
could not be forced. The elite Stoss- 
truppen, or German shock troops, had 
suffered heavy casualties, and the weeks 
of bad weather had reduced the efficien- 
cy of both equipment and men. The dis- 
ganized supply system could barely 
provide for three per cent of the front- 
line forces. The last desperate drives for 
Moscow failed for lack of ammunition 
ind reinforcements. 

Winter now was arriving, with the 
Germans in a weakened condition and 
exposed to the elements. The situation 

ideal for infiltration, and the parti- 
sans boldly set up positions behind the 
enemy lines. A month later, in Janu- 
ry, 1942, guerrilla forces dominated 
ilmost the entire rear area, and it took 
every effort of the Germans to keep their 
one remaining supply route open (see 

on page 8). 

Exploiting this situation, the Red 
\rmy sent cavalry through the thin 
German lines to join the partisans which 
continually attacked convoys on the last 
main supply line, the Smolensk-Moscow 
The attacks now were inten- 
sited, virtually imprisoning the German 
before the Soviet capital. 

thout adequate ammunition and 
provisions, buried under heavy snow and 
paralyzed by the coldest winter recorded 
in the area in decades, the Germans were 
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Byelorussian partisans repair small arms in a rude, ill-equipped countryside smithy. 


held fast within grasp of Moscow, the 
city they were never to capture, At last 

but much too late—Hitler yielded to 
the pressure of his generals and ordered 
the troops back into winter quarters, 
which had to be hastily improvised. The 
battle of Moscow was decided, and the 
partisans played an important part in the 
outcome. For the first time they gave 
vital tactical assistance to the Red Army. 


Direct Cooperation with Army 


Often in later operations, partisan 
units cooperated directly with Red Army 
troops which penetrated the German 
lines. In the summer of 1942, for in- 
stance, a large Soviet Army detachment, 
reinforced with engineers and artillery, 
reached the Dneper River with the tacti 
cal aid of partisans all along the route of 
advance. The detachment was able to 
complete its mission of destroying a pon- 
ton bridge and, covered by partisan fire, 
fight its way back to its own lines with 
only light casualties. 

Although partisans often operated in 
this manner—to assist a specific army mis 
sion or lend their weight in a decisive 
battle—coordination of gue:rilla and reg 
ular troops operations in general combat 
was not customary. The highly organized 
and disciplined partisan movement had 
no relationship on paper to the Red 
Army and took no orders from it. Rather, 
the guerrilla forces had a chain of com 
mand all their own which reached to 
Stalin himself. Merging of partisan units 
with the advancing Soviet Army was pro 
hibited; in fact, the partisans were di- 
rected to avoid all contact with regular 
troops for reasons of policy and. disci- 
pline. When the battle line moved be- 
yond them, the guerrillas were ordered to 
re-infiltrate through the German lines 
immediately and operate as before. 


Probably the outstanding example ol 
partisan tactical coordination with the 
Red Army was in the crucial battle of the 
war, when the Russians broke the Ger 
man lines in the Brobruisk-Vitebsk area 
at the end of June, 1944. Even before 
the Red Army attacked, the Germans 
central positions were seriously weak 
ened by partisan assaults in the rear 
see map on page 10). Huge areas be 
hind the German lines were domi 
nated by partisans and practically re 
moved from German control. Between 
and sometimes through these areas ran 
the Wehrmacht communications lines 
German Stiitzpunkte, or fortified points, 
camps and airfields in the rear were con 
stantly raided and could be protected 


only by considerable forces. 


Partisan Activity 


In the weeks before the Soviet general] 
attack, the partisans became more and 
more active. German strongpoints were 
attacked, wires cut, trains derailed, roads 
mined and supply convoys destroyed 
Russian planes carrying supplies to the 
partisans at night increased steadily, the 
guerrilla radios became more active with 
messages from the central staff in Mos 
cow, and German reconnaissance planes 
reported that the partisans were prepa! 
ing to rebuild destroyed bridges, remove 
roadblocks and repair highways—pa1 
ticularly those running East and West. 

About June 20, 1944, a wireless mes 
sage from Moscow was intercepted. It 
intensify 
their activities without regard even for 
the civilian populace. 

The night before the Red Army at 
tacked, the partisans made more than 
10,000 raids cutting off all German sup 
plies and wire communications and para 
iyzing the command. Then Red armored 
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ordered all partisan units toe 
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Tactical cooperation of partisans with the Red Army during the break-through of the German central front in the summer of 1944 


units, breaking through the weakened 
front, cut swiftly North and South of the 
Minsk-Mogilev highway and advanced 
from one partisan area to the next until 
they enveloped Minsk and the German 
staff headquarters. Retreating German 
troops suffered heavy losses as they ran 
into successive pockets of partisans. With 
savage fury, the guerrillas hunted down 
small groups of German infantry and 
slaughtered them in the woods where 
they sought to escape Soviet tanks. The 
Soviet regulars pushed their attack with 
out concern about mopping up. 


History of a Band 


he psychological, physical and moral 
makeup of the partisan fighter is best de 
scribed in the history of a guerrilla band. 
One of the more dramatic such units was 
formed in the village of Fomino, in Ger- 
man-occupied White Russia, early in 
December, 1941. A number of men and 
women secretly met, founded a partisan 
otrjad and selected as their leader young 
Sergei Vladimirovich Grischin. Although 
only 24 years old, Grischin had earned a 
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reputation for being intelligent as well as 
rowdy, and his election was approved by 
the leader of the partisan movement in 
the Smolensk area, who had been invited 
to the meeting. 

The elite of Grischin’s band were a 
tew hardy young people and several 
escaped Russian prisoners of war. As 
word of the new organization spread, 
volunteers from nearby villages swelled 
the band until it couldn't take any more. 
Several times Grischin had to send 
groups of 300 to 400 candidates through 
the lines to the Russian Army because he 
couldn’t arm them. 

In the Spring of 1942, Grischin’s band 
hid in the village of Bakchejevo, against 
the advice of the Smolensk partisan 
leader, and a few months later narrowly 
missed being caught by the Germans. 
Thereafter he kept his otrjad in a for- 
est near Kasplija, from where he made 
many spectacular raids in the area north- 
west of Smolensk. 

Grischin always insisted on careful 
reconnoitering before an attack, and his 


operations never failed. His band de- 

















stroyed plants, sawmills, dairy farms in 
the occupied area, and killed German 
sponsored village officials and policemen, 
together with their families as “enemies 
of the people.” Grischin took no prison 
ers. Only when captives were sought by 
the NKVD politruk, the commissar pro 
vided by higher headquarters to maintain 
discipline in the band and evaluate intel- 
ligence, were Germans brought in. tre: 
interrogation, they were shot. 

The Grischin otrjad in time became a 
polk, a force roughly comparable to a 
regiment in size, and expanded its activi 
ties. Its fierce spirit is reflected by these 
rat Jom messages: 

“In the fight, nine Russian policemen 
were slain, nine were taken prisoner and 
eight of these slain; one deserter re 
mained alive.” 

“Patrol leader Tschubukov seized 4 
naked German in the woods, but he was 
taken from him by a captain of the 14th 
Partisan Brigade, from whom the Ger 
man had escaped before being killed.” 

“On the battlefield, a German feigned 
death. Partisan Skvorzev brough: him 
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) life by a stab with a poniard; 

by another, caused him never to 
ain.” 

perhaps characteristic of partisan 

forces that, ruthless as they were in deal- 

: ith the enemy and Russian col 

tors, they were at least as severe in 

aining discipline among them 

The slightest infraction of polk 
ations often brought immediate exe 
n. as shown in the following orders 
sued by Grischin: 

October 13, 1943: “For arbitrarily leav 
sition, the squad leader Bacharev 
be shot.” 
nuary 19, 1943: “The [partisan] spy 

\ndreenkova is to be shot because re 
neatedly she has not performed orders to 
reconnoiter.” 

Mav 11, 1943: “Repeated licentious 
ness in dealing with women has caused 
pregnancy in seven cases. These women 
are a bother for the polk. Shoot them!” 

September 22, 1943: “Platoon Leader 
Lukjanov extorted brandy and caroused 
with his platoon. Shoot him.” 

In spite of Grischin’s severe discipline, 
new applicants continued to flock to his 
famous polk. Typical of this expansion 
was the report received by the polk from 
a subordinate otrjad leader in September, 
1943: 

“In the last two days we were joined 
by 41 deserted policemen, 17 railway 
workers, six sanitaries from Tscherikov, 
and 19 escaped prisoners; 83 men alto- 
gether. People of all classes are arriving 

without arms generally, sorry to say.” 

‘On September 10, 1943, the polk was 

divided into six battalions, two otrjadi, a 
staff company, a reconnaissance detach 
ment and special services—2,224 men all 
told. 

Grischin, always a stickler for thor 
ough reconnaissance, got special assist- 
ance from innumerable civilian agents 
who vied with each other to collect 
important information for the band. 
Women and children often provided the 
most valuable data, picked up from Ger- 
mans who had become careless or con- 
fiding. All this material was organized 
and studied by an NKVD officer at- 
tached to the polk and then sent to the 
Red Army through the front, where it 
sometimes proved to be of vital strategic 
importance. 

Meanwhile, the polk itself based its 
operations on this information. Several 
times Grischin’s forces, using the cover 
of woods, blew up trains and sections of 
railroad track between Vitebsk and Smo- 
lensk, and Orsha and Smolensk. Of 
these operations, Grischin reported : 

From May 1, 1943, to June 6, 1944, 
Polk Grischin killed 10,765 Germans 

nd 1,610 traitors (collaborators), cap- 
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Russian Propaganda and the Double-Cross 

' 

GERMANY’S INVASION OF RUSSIA mans administer the occupied terri ; 
in 1941 revealed a significant split tory. The average peasant, who had ' 
among the Russian people, with mul- already learned how relentless and ; 
titudes of peasants and townsfolk cruel the partisans could be, now was ' 
welcoming the invaders as liberators. somewhat relieved of his fear, and { 
In the Ukraine, White Russia, he was psychologically prepared fo: ' 
Crimea and Baltic countries the reorientation as a loyal Soviet citizen. { 
Wehrmacht was greeted by the na-__ he appeal of the partisans was stil! ' 
tives, and this popularity was main- negative, however, for it was based i 
tained longer in Russia than in any 0n fear, not love. It was still neces ' 
other country occupied by Hitler. sary to create a widespread hatred 1 
By 1944, however, these very for the Germans. ' 
people who had helped the German Here the Nazis themselves gave } 
occupation turned on the invaders timely assistance. The NKVD, aware ? 
and slaughtered them as they re of Hitler's performance in Poland { 
treated before the Red Army. The and Czechoslovakia, ordered the ’ 
partisans had succeeded in turning partisans to provoke the Germans i 
the collaborators against the Germans _ With every type of brutality. German ; 
through a campaign of brutality, women and men working in the oc 1 
propaganda and clever use of the cupation were kidnapped, tortured ; 
Nazis’ own cruel measures designed 4nd mutilated. Suspicion was thrown ' 
to horrify enemy civilians. on Russian collaborators where pos { 
In the first weeks of the campaign, sible, and the confidence of the Ger ' 
German intelligence aeeued that mans in their native officials and { 
the Russian leaders were stunned police was undermined. ' 
by widespread disaffection among Goaded by these attacks, as well , 
the masses in occupied areas and 4S by the increasingly successful ' 
were slow to develop countermeas sabotage and military activities ot the ; 
ures. But before long the general partisans, the Nazi party leaders ' 
pattern of action was set by this order ordered drastic measures against the : 
from Ukrainian partisan headquar- populace. The Minister for the East, ' 
ters: \lfred Rosenberg, is credited by the ; 
“It must be contrived that the Wehrmacht with instigating a pro ' 
people of all occupied territories live gram of mass reprisal and Hitler — } 
in uncertainty. Provoke! The enemy thought the situation serious enough ' 
must be induced to consider each to put Heinrich Himmler, notorious ; 
mayor and each of his own Russian Gestapo chief, in charge of anti { 
policemen as an adversary.” partisan activities. Striking blindly at ' 
This was not easily done at first, the Partisans the Gestapo more often } 
for anti-partisan sentiment among liquidated innocent and even friend ‘ 
large groups of occupied Russians ly Russians. ! 
was strong. Peasants had been prom [he guerrilla propaganda machine ' 
ised land of their own by the Ger- was quick to capitalize on German { 
mans and strove to live peaceably atrocities. Well-conceived, highly ' 
with this hope for the future. Rus- professional broadcasts weakened { 
sian informers repeatedly tipped off | German popularity, winning over ' 
the Germans on the whereabouts of vacillating collaborators and _ isolat i 
partisans, who concealed themselves ing those Russians who steadfastly ' 
near villages and sometimes hid supported the invaders. Native of } 
among the townspeople. ficials and police frequently found ' 
Gradually, however, the partisans that they were distrusted by the t 
started a reign of terror against Rus- Germans and regarded as traitors by ' 
sian civilians in the occupied areas, the Russians. { 
robbing, raping, murdering, pillag- So successful was the partisan ' 
ing and burning. These tactics were propaganda campaign that some Rus { 
implicitly sanctioned by Stalin him- _ sians who sally took up arms be ' 
self, who ordered that only total side the Germans were induced to } 
wreckage be left to the invaders and come over to the Soviet side, under ‘ 
decreed that any Russian who did promise of amnesty. But the full ef { 
not continually fight the Germans fectiveness of the whole psycho ' 
was a traitor. logical warfare program can be meas ' 
The Germans soon found them- ured only in relation to military op ' 
selves unable to protect the collab- erations. As the Red Army advanced ' 
orators, or even themselves. Maraud- and it became apparent that the Ger- t 
ing partisans seized and tortured mans might no longer be able to ' 
Nazi occupation officials as a means protect them, many collaborators ; 
of goading the Germans and inspir- found it necessary to turn patriotic. ' 
ing the respect of all Russians for Thus, in the final months of the ; 
the NKVD, the Soviet secret police war, as the remnants of the once- ' 
under whom the partisans operated.. great Wehrmacht sought to escape t 
Unregulated mass terror by the the Russian military juggernaut, for ' 
partisans in time gave way to a well- mer collaborators butchered them in i 
planned program of individual re- a fina' bid for mercy from NKVD ' 
prisal against the Russian police and _inquisitors following just behind the ; 
H officials who actively helped the Ger- _ attacking troops. 
; 
'’ 4 
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tured 75 Germans and 272 traitors, de 
railed 304 transport trains, ruined o1 
damaged 286 locomotives, blew up 3,278 
wagons and 4,816 rails and destroyed 
708 dugouts. In addition, 819 automo 
bil three panzers, three armored cars 
and one airplane were burned or dam 
aged. Thirty kilometers of phone con 
nections and 48 garrisons were destroyed 

Our own casualties were only 422 
dead and 447 wounded 

Grischin perh ips suspected that some 
of his subordinates had exaggerated their 
uccess, but the NK VD officer had signed 
the aggregate re port ind all was in order. 
What was mor important, the Party 
was convinced and impressed, and the 
Party office of White Ruthenia recom 
mended to the Presidium of the Su 
preme Council of the Soviet Union that 
“Hero of the Soviet 


Union [he nomination read 


Grischin be named a 


He has fully justified the confidence 
conferred upon him and « xcellently per 
formed his task of penetrating the rear 

the enemy He led his polk cleverly 
under difficult winter conditions and ap 
pointed suitable men as leaders. By his 
incessant care and valuable experience in 
partisan fighting, he and his polk SUC 
ceeded in inflicting on the enemy the 
most serious casualties 

[he nomination was approved, and 
Grischin assumed the highest honor of 
the Soviet Union at the age of 26 

But luck was running out for Polk 
Grischin. During 1943 the powerful, 
battle-hardened band became progres 
sively bolder, making daring raids from 
the wooded and marshy terrain between 
the Dneper and Sozh Rivers, where they 
had shifted their operations. The Ger 
mans, however, were at last making head- 
way with their antipartisan action and 
the polk found itself trapped by the 
enemy on November 11, 1943. On that 
day Grischin issued his final order: 

“We are hemmed in. The outlet of 
the wood is blocked. Do not be afraid! 
Do not fear anything! Tomorrow the 
Red Army will be here. We have only to 
hold out tor two day Ss, SO let us bravely 
hold our position. A retreat would mean 


‘here must be no 


our end. Among us 
coward and nobody causing panic. Such 
persons must be shot immediately by 
every honest patriot!” 

In the fight that followed, the parti- 
sans of the renowned Polk Grischin 
fought bravely till exterminated. Only 
Grischin, and a few followers could es- 
cape at night across the Dneper. 


War on Economy 


If the combat record of the partisans 
was the most dramatic feature of their 
operations, it was probably no more im 
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portant than the sabotage of German wat 
industry in the East. Because of heavy 
air bombardment from bases in England, 
the Germans had to move much ot their 
war plants out of the Reich to compara 
tive safety in the East. Furthermore, raw 
materials vital to armament production 
were located in the Slavic countries, so 
the region had double economic impor 
tance. 

hus the Kriegswirtschaft, or war econ 
omy, of Germany relied on production in 
the East, and the partisans made elabo- 
rate plans to attack this vulnerable spot. 
Chrough sabotage, propaganda aimed at 
factory workers and terror raids, che par 
tisans methodically and tirelessly hacked 
away at Hitler’s sources of supply. The 
results, according to a German report 
made in August, 1944, were devastating. 

Even at that time, with the end of the 
war still nine months away, the partisans 
were interfering with production i in Prus 
sia—part of Germany itself. East Prussia 
was reported full of small groups of parti- 
san paratroopers who, however, had so 
far confined their activities to scouting 
and made few terror raids. Still, by 
frightening the inhabitants, they made 
harvesting difficult, and in a region 210 
miles northeast of Berlin they seriously 
hampered the yield of wood. 

In Poland, however, the effect was 
more severe. In the summer of 1944, all 
production was nearly stopped through 
terror and propaganda directed at work- 

ers and peasants, as well as through com- 
pulsory partisan recruiting. Only one- 
third of the 100,000 tons of grain de 
manded by the Germans could be deliv- 
ered, and losses in other produce and 
cattle were heavy. Oil shortages devel- 
oped as a result of activities in the fields 


around Cracow, and productio: of 
kinds in Upper Silesia— up to 
tier—was sharply curtailed thi 
terrorizing of workers. Industri 
were attacked and their official! 
out by assassins, bringing hea 
especially in the iron-ore d 
I'schenstochau. 

Much of Slovakia’s arms pi 
was halted by mass attacks of | 
and finally Albert Speer, Gomme 
ment Minister, had to move ir 
industries back to Germany. | 
operation, however, was harried | 
san fighters. Plant production in 1 
of Rosenberg was cut 90 per cent 
manganese mines were sabotag 
movable industries in the areas p 
tritz, [rentschin-Biscupice, Tyr 
Neboke were crippled. The tota 
in Slovak production in Autumn of 1944 
were put at 70 per cent by the Ge 

In the meantime, Marshal Tit 
partisans, directed from Moscow, took a 
similar toll of German industry in th. 
Balkans, extending into the Germar 
settled areas of the Alps as far as Klager 
furt, Austria. Partisans stopped fighte 
plane production in one area, steel in ar 
other, buzz-bomb fluid in sates. and 
precision tools in still another. Although 
it would be impossible to assign a definit: 
value to this phase of the partisan can 
paign, the Germans admit it was an in 
portant factor in the defeat of the Wel 
macht. In any case, the record demon 
strates that guerrilla action in modem 
war can have crippling effect far behind 
the lines where millions of men ar 
locked in combat. 

The tactics and organization of Red 
guerrilla units will be discussed in the 
concluding installment next month 


\ry 





Guerrilla gunners. The machine gun is a Maxim 7.92mm., common to the Russians 
The rifle is a Moisin 7.62mm., one of many kinds of Moisins used in Eastern Europe 
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ani Gerry strode into the In 
spector General’s Office of his Base 
Section in Australia, one morning in 
late May, 1943, and without a word 
handed Colonel IG an envelope and 
a receipt for one thousand dollars for 
Colonel IG to sign. The envelope con- 
tained one thousand dollars in fifty and 
hundred dollar bills. Colonel IG had 
been looking for this very money 
throughout a long investigation and its 
appearance now posed a problem. For 
the investigation was over, and on Colo- 
nel IG’s recommendation a board of 
oficers had been appointed under the 
105th Article of War, and was now in 
session to fix responsibility for the loss 
of the one thousand dollars. To an- 
nounce or report that the money had 
now turned up would interfere with the 
investigation of the board and perhaps 
influence its findings. 

When asked by Colonel IG where he 
got the money Father Gerry would not 
say. He had received it, he said, in the 
course of his duties. He was now turn- 
ing it over to the IG who could see that 
it was delivered to the rightful owner. 
He requested Colonel IG to sign the re- 
ceipt for it. 

Colonel IG sent for the Deputy Com- 
mander of the Base Section and told him 
about it. He had some misgivings about 
accepting the thousand dollars under 
the circumstances, and was a bit con- 
cerned that the board of officers might 
not be able to come to a proper finding 
if they learned he had the money. It was 
decided, with the approval of the Com- 
manding General, to put the money in 
the safe of which the Base Section Ad- 
jutant General was the guardian. So 
Lieutenant Colonel AG was called in, 
the situation explained to him, and the 
money given into his safe keeping until 
the CG should authorize its release. All 
ie officers, the Commanding General, 
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_.-=- Privileged 
‘Communications 


By Colonel John Patrick Crehan 


This is a true story of an Army Chaplain who, in the face of a court- 


martial, refused to divulge a confidence given to him in the perform- 


ance of his duties. It resulted in a change in Army Regulations. 


the Deputy CG, the IG, the AG, and 
Father Gerry, agreed to keep the whole 
matter secret until after the board had 
finished its proceedings. But this was 
just the beginning of Father Gerry’s 
troubles over the thousand dollars. 

It all began early in 1942, not long 
after Pearl Harbor, when elements of a 
Bombardment Group that had escaped 
from the Philippines to Java had further 
retreated to Australia. One B-17 barely 
made the flight to North Australia, 
where it crashed and burned. The pilot, 
Captain Air Corps, was able to salvage 
an envelope of his with money in it, the 
same envelope Father Gerry had just 
turned over to Colonel 1G. Captain Air 
Corps carried this money on his person 
until he arrived at Brisbane, walked into 
headquarters of the Base Section and 
turned the money over to the air liaison 
officer, a young Air Corps lieutenant, 
who accepted it for safe keeping and put 
it in the office safe. No receipts were 
given or asked for. There was merely a 
notation on the envelope of Captain 
AC’s name. The headquarters of the Base 
Section soon moved to another part of 
the city, and one thousand dollars went 
along. A few months later came another 
move and again the young air liaison of- 
ficer noted the envelope with the one 
thousand dollars, in the office safe. 
No one knew by now where Captain 
AC had gone to, or even whether he was 
alive. Rather than take the thousand 
dollars to his new office the young air 
officer decided to turn the envelope and 
money over to the Personnel Adjutant 
of the Base Section. 

Taking along his assistant, another 


Air Corps lieutenant, the air liaison of 
ficer went to the personnel adjutant, and 
in the presence of the assistant personnel 
adjutant counted out the thousand dol- 
lars. The personnel adjutant said he had 
never seen such big bills in his life, and 
that he could not accept the money for 
safe keeping. The finance officer should 
take care of the money, he added. He 
himself didn’t want the responsibility. 
And so the discussion went on between 
the personnel adjutant and the young 
air officer. Whatever the outcome of 
that discussion had finally been, it was 
now a fact that a board of officers was 
now investigating and hearing evidence 
nearly a year later to fix responsibility 
for the loss of the money. 

It seems that Captain AC, who had 
originally turned over the money to the 
young air officer in the air office was 
now Lieutenant Colonel Air Corps on 
duty in the Mediterranean Theater, and 
he recently had written to the air liaison 
officer to send the thousand dollars to his 
bank in Georgia. To comply with this 
request the young air ofhicer, now a com 
bat pilot in New Guinea, came back to 
Brisbane on leave, went to the personnel 
adjutant of the Base Section, and asked 
for the money but the personnel adju 
tant said “What thousand dollars? | 
never accepted it. I told you I couldn’: 
accept it, that keeping money wasn't one 
of my jobs—that it was a job for the 
finance officer, And by the way, do you 
have a receipt to show that you gave me 
any money?” The young air officer then 
appealed to the assistant personnel ad 
jutant, but this officer said he had not 
seen any money turned over. 
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The young air officer then decided to 
let Colonel IG find the money. His job 
was to solve problems. Maybe he could 
solve this one. But Colonel IG’s investi- 
gation lead him down a dead-end street. 
[he sworn testimony of the young air 
officer and his assistant stated one thing 
and that of the personnel adjutant and 
his assistant stated the opposite. Faced 
with two opposite and equally emphatic 
statements, Colonel IG decided that a 
board of officers should continue the in- 
vestigation. There was some doubt that 
this mission was exactly a proper one for 
such a board, but it was appointed and 
went to work. 

And that was where Father Gerry 
came in with the thousand dollars—right 
in the middle of the investigation. But he 
refused to divulge who gave him the 
money on the grounds that he would be 
betraying a confidence of a member ol 
the military forces, a confidence received 
in the performance of his duties as Base 
Section chaplain. To him this was a 
privileged communication, and he con 
tended that if he divulged this confi- 
dence his value as a chaplain, or that 
of any chaplain, would practically come 
to an end. “Who in the military service 
would go to a chaplain for advice and 
comfort if 1 betrayed this confidence? I 
simply cannot do it regardless of circum 
stances. 

[he money was now secreted in the 
safe of the adjutant general, and the 
five officers in on the secret could just 
sit back and wait for the board to finish 
its investigation, and see what happened. 


The Mystery Thickens 


But it wasn’t long before things really 
began to happen to Father Gerry. One 
member of the board, an Air Corps 
major, learned that Father Gerry had 
turned the money over to Colonel IG. 
It was said that a woman had called the 
major on the telephone and hysterically 
told of the return of the money, and 
asked that the board drop the investiga 
tion. But this only spurred it on. In the 
meantime, the personnel adjutant had 
been relieved of his duties, pending the 
completion of the investigation by the 
board of officers, and assigned to the 5th 
Replacement Depot, the adjutant of 
which had also reported a phone call 
from an excited and tearful female voice. 
The woman had hung up when he tried 
to learn who she was. 

In no time at all Father Gerry received 
orders to appear before the board. He 
was sworn in and then asked questions 
as follows: 

“Did you receive one thousand dollars 


in fifty and one hundred dollar bills, 
14 


contained in an envelope bearing the 
name of one Captain Air Corps?’ 

“Yes, I did,” said Father Gerry. 

“What did you do with it?” 

“I gave it to Colonel IG, here is his re- 
ceipt. 

“But this doesn't show from whom 
you received this money?” 

“I know it doesn’t,” Father Gerry re- 
plied. “I merely asked Colonel IG to re- 
ceive the money, and requested that it 
be returned to its proper owner, and to 
acknowledge receiving the money in 
large denominations.” 

“Who gave you this money?” 

“I can’t answer that question. | con- 
sider that the money was given to me in 
confidence after 1 had counseled its re- 
turn. And to divulge the name of the 
person or persons who gave me this 
money would be betraying a confidence 
given to me in the performance of my 
duties as chaplain. | consider it a privi- 
leged communication.” 

“But you did not receive this conh 
dence in the confessional?” 

“No. But I did receive this money as 
chaplain, and I still consider it a privi- 
leged communication.” 

The board was then closed and it 
went into a huddle to decide what to do 
in the face of Father Gerry's refusal. 
The board reopened shortly with Father 
Gerry back on the stand. The president 
of the board said to him, “The board 
wishes to remind you that you are still 
under oath.” 


Expert Witness 


The president of the board turned 
to the Junior Member of the Board, who 
had graduated from law school just 
before entering the Army, and said, 
“Lieutenant, you will be sworn.” 

“Yes, sir,” and the junior member 
took the oath. 

“Lieutenant, you are a graduate of 
University of Blank Law School?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is that school highly regarded by the 
legal profession?” 

“Yes, sir, it is one of the best law 
schools in the United States.” 

“As a graduate of it and a member of 
the legal profession, do you consider 
yourself eminently qualified to de- 
termine questions of law concerning 
privileged communications and to ad- 
vise this board?” continued the presi- 
dent. 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Lieutenant, this board accepts you 
as an expert witness. . . .” 

It was then that Father Gerry fathom- 
ed what these questions portended. In- 
dignantly he arose from his chair and 





facing the president of the } 


ie 
claimed: “Do you mean to tel! “a 
you are accepting this young 
out of law school with no lega 
ence to speak of, as a legal e 
such a question? I want you to | now | 
was familiar with canon law 7. 


just 
‘peri 
t on 


1 he 

was in swaddling clothes.” F 
But the president of the B 

the question to the JMOB: 

“Lieutenant, as an expert with ess on 
a legal matter will you advise thi. board 
whether information given to a « plain 
in the performance of his dutics, and 
not given in a confessional is a pri 
communication?” 

The JMOB, using the Digest of « pin 
ions of the Judge Advocate General as 
his authority, stated that only a conf 
dence given to a doctor or a lawyer was 
a privileged communication, and that a 
confidence given to a chaplain in the 
ordinary performance of his duties was 
not. 

“Lieutenant, this board accepts that 
opinion,” said the president, and turning 
to Father Gerry, he said, “Now, Chap 
lain, the junior member will put the 
question to you again, and if you refuse 
to name the person or persons who gave 
you the one thousand dollars in fifty 
and one hundred dollar bills in an enve 
lope bearing the name of Captain Air 
Corps, this board will cite you for a 
court-martial.” 

“Chaplain,” said the JMOB, “kindly 
state to this board the name of the per 
son or persons from whom you received 
the envelope containing the one thou 
sand dollars in fifty and one hundred 
dollar bills.” 

Father Gerry thought for a moment 
in the silence and then refused again 
and repeated his reasons. If he answered 
the question, no person in the militar 
service could place any confidence in his 


chaplain. 


put 


leaed 
leged 


Charges Recommended 
The board then adjourned to report 


to the commanding general. It recom 
mended that charges be preferred against 
Father Gerry for insubordination, and 
refusal to answer a proper question to a 
legally appointed board of officers. 

But the Commanding General had 
doubts about it, and i: may be he thought 
Father Gerry “had something.” He held 
a conference in his office, and present 
were the board members, the Inspector 
General, Judge Advocate, Provost Mar 
shal, the Executive Officer, and the Dep 
uty Commander. The general asked the 
JMOB to state the case and he did 8, 
concluding that Father Gerry's refusal 
constituted contempt of the board and 
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arranted action under the 96th Article 
¢ \Var. Other members of the board 
ted him and so did Base Section 


lude. Advocate. 
Bur the Inspector General and the 
Dep. ty Commander took the view that 


plain’s position was certainly as 

as that of a medical officer or 

r, and that Father Gerry was right, 

\less of the fact that the law books 

did not specifically mention the office of 

the chaplain in addition to those of 

doctor and lawyer. The Commanding 

General ruled that Father Gerry need 

not answer the question. It was obvious 

m that the position of the chaplain 

n relation to his men must be protected. 

So Father Gerry won the first round. It 

was by no means the last. The board of 

fhcers continued its investigation with- 
ut Father Gerry's testimony. 

(he continuing investigation of the 
board brought out a new development. 
Under intense questioning, the assistant 
versonnel adjutant, who had previously 
told Colonel IG that the personnel ad- 
iutant had not received the one thousand 
dollars, now stated under oath that he 
had. The personnel adjutant continued 
to deny it, but the board now found 
the personnel adjutant responsible for 
the loss of the money, and recommended 
trial by general court-martial for embez- 
zlement—and perjury. 


Again a Witness 


In the meantime, the Commanding 
General, the Deputy Commander, the 
IG, and Father Gerry were all trans- 
ferred to the combat zone in New 
Guinea. But it wasn’t long before Father 
Gerry was ordered back as a witness be- 
fore the general court-martial. After long 
delay the trial began. The court was 
made up of colonels and lieutenant colo- 
nels, and the former junior member of 
the board of officers was its trial judge 
advocate. It was he who had called 
Father Gerry as a witness for the prose- 
cution. To refuse to answer a proper 
question from a general court-martial 
was an offense that would surely result 
in a trial by court-martial of the offender. 

he day arrived. Father Gerry came 
before court and the trial judge advocate, 
after the usual identifying questions, 
wasted no time in coming to the all-im- 
portant questions. 

( ‘haplain, I hand you this envelope 

taining one thousand dollars, in large 

minations, fifty and one hundred 

‘ar bills, and on which the name of 
Captain Air Corps is written, and I ask 
vou to tell this court whether you have 
ever seen it before?” 

Yes; it is the money I turned over to 
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Colonel IG, and for which I received a 
receipt.” 

“Is this the receipt?” 

“Yes,” said Father Gerry. 

“Now, Chaplain, will you kindly tell 
the covrt the person or persons from 
whom you received this money?” 

In the hushed silence, Father Gerry 
reddened as he realized the importance 
of the question. His answer might clinch 
the conviction of the officer on trial, but 
it might also be untold harm to his own 
Corps of Chaplains. 

“I cannot answer that question,” he 
said in a firm voice. “To do so would 
betray a confidence given to me in the 
performance of my duties as a 1 chap 
lain. I consider such a confidence a privi 
leged communication.” 

“Did you receive this confidence in 
the confessional?” 

“No,” answered Father Gerry, “but | 
consider this confidence a_ privileged 
communication nevertheless. To disclose 
it would make my position as chaplain, 
or that of any chaplain, v valueless to the 
Army.” 

The TJA then cited the law from the 
Digest of Opinions of the Judge Advo 
cate General and other legal authorities, 
and closed with a demand that Father 
Gerry answer the question or be subject 
to court-martial himself for insubordina- 
tion and contempt of court. 

The court was then closed for secret 
discussion and the passage of time indi- 
cated a long discussion. Apparently the 
court was divided—some wanting to pre 
fer charges against Father Gerry and 
some taking his side. When the court did 
open again, its president announced that 
opinion was divided and directed the 
TJA to refer the point to the next higher 
headquarters for an opinion. 

After many days the opinion and in 
structions arrived and the general court 
martial resumed trial with Father Gerry 
in the witness chair. 

“May I remind you that you are still 
under oath?” said the president to Father 
Gerry. And then to the TJA, “The trial 
judge advocate will read the opinion and 
instructions from higher headquarters.” 

The substance of it was that a confi- 
dence given to a chaplain in the usual 
course of his duties was not a privileged 
communication unless given in the con- 
fessional; that the question would again 
be asked of Father Gerry, and if he re 
fused to answer he would be guilty of 
insubordination and contempt of court, 
and consequently subject to court-mar- 
tial. The president then told the TJA to 
put the question to Father Gerry again, 
who must answer or be court-martialed. 


The TJA put the question. But at this 


the law member of the court-martial, a 
colonel of the Regular Army, one with 
long service and experience, spoke up. 
In friendly, and almost fatherly and en 
couraging words, he reminded Father 
Gerry that he could stand on his con- 
stitutional rights and refuse to answer 
the question on the grounds that it might 
incriminate him. On the other hand, it 
was also his duty as law 
advise him that refusal to 


member to 
answer the 
question could result in disciplinary ac 
tion. There was something in the friend 
ly tone of voice that seemed to tell 
Father “You're right, whi itever 
the law says. Stick to your guns.” 
Once more the TJA put the question 
and once more Father Gerry said, “I 


Gerry, 


cannot answer,” and again said why. 

Again the president of the court 
closed the court, this time to initiate dis 
ciplinary action against Father Gerry. 
The court reported the matter to the 
Base Section Commander, demanding 
trial by general court-martial. 

Then came a sudden intervention by 
the Commanding General of the U.S.A. 
Services of Supply in the Pacific. 

The General directed that Father 
Gerry would neither be disciplined nor 
court-martialed, and that the original 
court-martial proceedings would con 
tinue without the testimony of Father 
Gerry. And henceforth in his command, 
the general ordered confidences given to 

chaplain in the performance of his 
duties, whether in the confessional 
not, would be treated as privileged com 
munications. 


Greatest Victory 


[he greatest victory for Father Gerry 
came later, after the war and after he 
returned to his priestly duties in civil 
life. On September 25th, 1946, Changes 
1 to Army Regulations 60-5, pertaining 
to duties of Chaplains contained an add 
ed paragraph 6 d (2) as follows: 

“Privileged Communications.—A com- 
munication to an Army Chaplain from a 
person subject to military law made in 
the relationship of penitent and clergy 
man, either as a formal act of religion 
as in the confessional or one made as a 
matter of conscience to a chaplain in his 
capacity as a clergyman, is a privileged 
communication. Unless this privilege is 
expressly waived by the individual con 
cerned, the chaplain will not be re 
quired to disclose information received 
in this manner to an investigating of 
ficer, court-martial, court of inquiry, or 
board of officers, nor in other proceed 
ings wherein the testimony of the chap 
lain is otherwise c ympetent 
sible.” 


and admis 
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Auto versus Semiauto 


By Captain Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. 


| 2 Sem yee studies of combat reports 
and interviews with combat troops 
compel me to conclude that you can 
strenuously support almost any propo- 
sition you can name and back it with ex- 
pert testimony. 

For example, I have asked many times 
for combat opinions about water-cooled 
versus air-cooled machine guns. As usual 
the authorities are widely split on the 
subject. When pinned down under cross- 
examination you find that the water- 
cooled people are mostly from the water- 
lush Pacific theater. African water- 
starved veterans are strongly air-cooled. 
One Italian campaign authority in the 
water-cooled league eventually admitted 
that his major experience was on the 
banks of certain canals and streams. 
These combat opinions, then, boil down 
to local terrain, not to involved technical 
considerations. So, to reach any final 
conclusion, you must use logic, calm 
judgment, and some imagination, to- 
gether with many technical facts often 
not necessarily possessed by the combat 
veteran. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
automatic and semiautomatic fire are 
hotly argued but seldom analyzed. 
“Everyone” knows perfectly well that 
you deliver automatic fire in bursts from 
machine and submachine guns and auto- 
rifles, and aimed semiautomatic fire from 
a rifle, and that to pour it on effectively, 
you have to deliver full-automatic fire. 

On the other hand, it is demonstrable 
that fast semiautomatic fire is truly 
“burst” fire; and that it is more effective 
on small targets than “slow-rate” auto- 
matic fire. This is especially true with 
weapons fired from the hip or shoulder 
without support. Full automatic high- 
rate fire is preferably delivered only from 
prone with support, to give truly intense 
area fire for short or mid-ranges, in the 
dark or when the targets are invisible for 
any other reason. 

To save space here and avoid any 
wordy analysis of tactical requirements, 
let us assume that in basic small arms of 
the caliber .30 type you want area or 
burst fire and pin-point or aimed single- 
shot fire. Okay, you want automatic and 
semiautomatic fire? No, what you really 
want is effective volume fire, flexible and 
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What you want is effective vol- 


ume fire, flexible and versatile. 


versatile. Under some conditions you 
may desire quick bursts; under others 
you may need deliberate bursts; or you 
may wish to pick off an individual or 
small group. 

Please forget if you can that this is 
done simply by putting the change lever 
of the shoulder arm on “auto” or “semi- 
auto.” If you are an infantryman talking 
about “fire,” you should be thinking in 
terms of what goes on at the combat- 
target, not of what, goes on at the gun. 

When a burst is fired from a machine 
gun you invariably conceive of having 
delivered a flock of bullets all together. 
Actually, firing at cyclic rates of from 
350 (BAR) to 450-550 shots per minute 
CBMG 1919), your bullets are one-sixth 
to one-tenth of one second apart, some 
250 to 400 feet apart. 

Take now, for illustrative purposes 
only, the M1919 A6 machine gun with 
the bipod near the breech end of the 
barrel sleeve, which can be switched to 
fire semiautomatic from a closed bolt. 
You might think of this as an overgrown 
MI rifle with a bipod and an unlimited 
feed capacity, having the balance and 
weight of the BAR without a bipod. 

By rapidly pulling the trigger you can 
deliver rather reasonably aimed shots 
at a rate of 120 per minute, or two shots 
every second. Keeping the gun aimed on 
an average target area you can fire semi- 
1utomatic up to 5-shot bursts per second 
or at a rate of 300 per minute. This 
closely approximates the slower cyclic 
rates of automatic fire found in such 
weapons as the BAR. 

Extensive firing experience indicates 
that after firing an automatic burst of 
any duration the average operator re- 
quires several seconds to relocate the 
target, re-lay the piece and re-aim; where- 
as between single shots fired semiauto- 
matic, only a fraction of a second is re- 
quired. Especially where the operator 
seeks the smallest cone or pattern in 
automatic fire there is a tendency to take 
more time getting braced for each auto- 
matic burst. 


In a gun which fires 375 SPM, a 50- 


shot burst takes .08 seconds. One hup. 
dred such shots require 54 seconds (0.8 
seconds per 5-shot burst plus 2.0 seconds 
for re-laying and sighting). Supp: sing a 
cyclic rate of 600 per minute, or a 5-sho: 
burst in one-half second plus two sec. 
onds for re-aiming, you get an actual de- 
livered rate of 125 shots per minute, A 
cyclic rate of 1500 gives 0.2 seconds per 
5-shot burst plus two seconds for re-lay- 
ing and aiming, or 142 shots delivered 
per minute. Compare this with the 300 
better-aimed shots per minute fired semi- 
auto. 

Where the amount of delivered fire 
required on a combat target exceeds 
the capacity of the feed unit, the time 
required to reload becomes an important 
factor. In fact, this becomes more im- 
portant than automatic fire control in 
achieving a major increase in effective 
“fire power,” or, as I prefer, “fire effect.’ 
This can best be analyzed by consider- 
ing a “semiautomatic-automatic” rifle 
with an 8-shot clip versus the same rifle 
with a 20-shot magazine. 

The average trained operator requires 
at least five seconds from the last shot to 
the first shot between loadings. In com- 
bat he may well require from six to 10 
seconds, reaching into his belt or pouch 
while under cover. Assuming that he 
can fire, semiautomatic, one aimed shot 
per second, which he can very well do, 
then to fire 40 shots he requires 20 sec- 
onds (four clips times five seconds) for 
loading alone with 8-shot clips plus 40 
seconds for firing, or one minute for 40 
shots. If the same weapon has a 20-shot 
magazine he requires, in semiauto fire, 
five seconds (one magazine change) plus 
40 seconds for firing or 45 seconds for 
40 shots, or 53 shots per minute as 
against 40 shots per minute from an §- 
shot clip. 

With a cyclic rate of approximatel) 
500, on automatic fire in this rifle, two 
4-shot bursts require one second plus 
two seconds for each re-laying, or at 
least 23 seconds for firing 40 shots, plus 
20 seconds for loading, or 43 seconds for 
40 shots, or 56 shots per minute. With 
the 20-shot magazine, five 4-shot bursts 
plus re-aiming require about 23 seconds 
plus 5 seconds for lo. ting or 28 seconds 
for 40 shots, or 86 shots per minute. 
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rather obvious that the major fac 
ecting fire power or fire effect is 
icreased magazine capacity rather 

, the full automatic fire feature. 
Lest it be supposed that the idea of 

ig a 20-shot magazine into semi- 

natic rifles is a “new look,” one must 

e that a multitude of early models 

, back many decades were submitted 
th 20-shot magazines. Just a few in- 
ude the Mauser 1906/08, Elder-Ry- 
chiver 1915, Garand 1920, Johnson 

3. Winchester 1940. The M2 Car- 

: has a 30-shot magazine. 

(he principal reasons for opposing 
such magazines were that in the prone 
position the magazine interferes with the 
left arm, that ammunition supply 
couldn't keep up with the firing, that 
the piece would not look like a rifle, and 
that the magazine would interfere with 
the manual of arms. 
clarify 


But to this semiauto versus 


auto controversy still further, suppose the 


operator pumps out three shots per sec- 
ond on semiautomatic. Lest the reader 
suppose this is unreasonable, be assured 
that relatively untrained soldiers, never 
issued a semiautomatic arm, 
proved capable of firing 10 shots semi- 
automatic in from 1.5 to 3.5 seconds. A 
majority of the troops so examined, who 
had received limited basic training with 
a bolt-action rifle only, were quite capa- 
ble of delivering better than three shots 
per second at a moderate-sized target 
area. It has also been argued that the 
trigger finger may become unduly fa- 
tigued in extended semiautomatic fire 
On two occasions I have seen some 1800 
rounds fired in 30 minutes by one opera- 
tor, semiautomatic, without undue fa- 
tigue. 

Accordingly, by firing 20 shots in six 
seconds, reloading in five seconds, and 
firing 20 more shots in six seconds, the 
operator can deliver 120 shots per min- 

In other words, for most practical 
purposes the automatic-fire feature in 
the pure shoulder rifle really serves but 
a very limited emergency use, if any. 

[wo shots per second is of course a 
better semiautomatic rate for accurate 
burst-type fire. Thus, a gunner firing 
20 shots in 10 seconds plus five seconds 
for a magazine change, lets off 85 shots 
per minute. At this semiautomatic raté, 
fired prone from a forearm support, at 
least 80 per cent of the shots will group 

n from eight to ten inches at 100 yards. 
F, ill automatic bursts from a correspond- 

, weapon, even with a bipod at the 

muzzle, will not group better than 12 

20 inches. 

lo approach the accuracy of fast sem- 

automatic fire from prone with fore- 
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they are hard to see. 


ammunition, 


self, said, 
twenty-five bucks to get to do it.” 


his having the proper attitude.—Bric. 





Trigger-Happy 


One would think that any automatic or semiautomatic, or easily fired weapon 
would contribute to excessive shooting and waste of ammunition, but I have 
never seen it nor heard of it against targets on the g: ound, especially when 
There is more often a tendency to the other extreme. 

Against airplanes, it is something entirely different. In particular, men new 
to battle will fire at all airplanes, hostile or friendly. 
beachhead there was so much small-arms antiaircraft fire that the entire coun 
tryside was in considerable danger. . . . That is real trigger-happiness, waste of 
and loss of fire discipline 
spreading, even among seasoned troops. . . . 
an immediate summary court put a stop to this epidemic of trigger-happiness, 
saved much needed ammunition, and helped pay the war debt. The last vio 
lator in my regiment, a radio operator, when asked what he had to say for him 
“I’ve always wanted to shoot at a damned Jerry plane and it is worth 
The sentence was suspended on account ot 
Gen. Sipney R. Hinps as quoted 
May. Gen. Juxian S. Hatrcuer in Book of the 


g 
. In the Normandy 
keep from 


and is very difficult to 


Twenty-five dollars per case by 


Garand. 








arm support it is necessary to incorporate 
four distinct features in an LMG 
autorifle. Each of these features has cer- 
tain decided disadvantages in terms of 
balance, weight, and mechanical com 
plexity. In the order of their effect upon 
group size, these features are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Attaching the bipod at or beyond 
the muzzle. 

2) Increasing the weight, more es 
pecially at the muzzle end. 

(3) Incorporating a rate reducer to 
cut the cyclic rate of fire from a mini- 
mum reliable service limit of 550-850 
SPM down to 300-500 SPM. 

(4) Incorporating a variety of special 
shoulder supports. 

In view of the demand for lighter arms 
of greater simplicity and versatility, and 
the rather obvious need for well-balanced 
arms which can be quickly moved from 
one target area to another or swung easily 
against moving targets, it is seriously 
questionable whether these features are 
consistent with modern combat needs. 

The incorporation of reliable semiau 
tomatic fire in an automatic arm requires 
one principal feature. The piece must 
operate from a closed bolt, in the manner 
of the M1 Garand rifle, for example. On 
the othe: hand, for automatic fire ex- 
cessive heating, cooling off, and extrac- 
tion problems all require that the piece 
operate from an open bolt in the manner 
of the BAR, for example. The combina- 
tion of these features is found in at least 
one German (MG42) and one American 
(Johnson) LMG or autorifle. 

Firing from a closed bolt is essential 


for accuracy. For one thing roughly 100 
‘one-tenth of one second 

elapse after trigger squeeze before dis 
charge in open-bolt fire, whereas only 
five to eight milliseconds elapse in closed 


bolt fire. Extensive tests have conclusive 


milliseconds 


ly proved that dispersion in semiauto 
matic fire is increased nearly three to one 
when firing from an open bolt. In the 
most recent seen official 
100 yards by 
some skeptical ofhcers. Group sizes aver 
aged four inches from the closed bolt, 
12 inches from the open bolt, prone with 
support, and similar differences were 
recorded for kneeling- unsupported fir 
ing. Logically the disruption of aim due 
to bolt displacement after trigger squeeze 
would be even greater with the weapon 
unsupported. 

[his analysis of some of the advan 


1 have 
firing was conducted at 


tests 


tages of the semiauto over the full auto 
ignores psychological factors. Admitted 
ly, the sound of a German MG 42 firing 
1200 angry shots per minute scares the 
hell out of anyone in front of it. 
evidence indicates also that Kraut gun 
ners were more difficult to locate because 


Combat 


their bursts were so short in time, where 
as slow-rate weapons might be more 
easily located. 

A recent Ordnance story about a new 
lightweight, fully automatic rifle for the 
Army stirred comment and gave the full 
auto proponents some 
llowever 


encouragement. 
, | believe that the semiauto 
is not an outdated weapon, either me 
chanically or tactically, and that its pos 
sibilities have not really been fully ex 


plored. 
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Land and sea forces will remain indispen- 
sable elements of military power even 
though the main effort may henceforth be 


concentrated in the air. 


se \TOMIC BOMB has ushered in an era of skepticism about 

the utility of land and sea forces. Suggestions have already 
been made to the effect that both army and navy be reduced 
bare minimum and that most available resources be in 


vested in all powe! 


to a 
Ihe basis of the argument is that the 
army, and to a greater extent the navy, will be wiped out by 
atomic bombs; hence, it would serve no useful purpose to 
maintain these forces only to have them annihilated with 
out their being able to contribute materially to victory. 

It must be stated at the outset that a weapon of the destruc 
tiveness of the atomic bomb will, of course, necessitate the de 
signing of new ground and naval weapons. That the organ 
ization of both army and navy will change is certain. That 
the artificial distinction between services must be eliminated is 
also certain. After all, the plane is not only the instrument of 
bombardment, it is also an indispensable weapon for ground 
and naval warfare. Nevertheless, specific land and sea forces 
will remain indispensable elements of military power even 
though the main effort may henceforth be concentrated in 
the air. It is not at all certain that a future war will, like 
World War II, be fought on the basis of triphibious power; 
i.e., with all three elements assuming approximately equal 
importance and providing each other with mutual help. It 
is conceivable that this will be so, but it is much more likely 


~ 


: 
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that in an intercontinental war the main effort will be in the 
air. It is very probable indeed that many phases of a future 
war will be predominantly fought in the air, yet it is by no 
means a foregone conclusion that this will be true of the entire 
war. New inventions may confront air power with the same 
difhculties in which the traditional arms find themselves to 
day. In such a case the chief effort may have to be made with 





Dr. Stefan T. Possony is on the staff of the Graduate School of 
Georgetown University in Washington and his courses are at- 
tended by large numbers of military officers. He also lectures 
at military schools, including the Air University at Maxwell 
Air Force Base. 
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This article and another to fol! 


re from 
Possony's ‘Strategic Air Power" (¢§ 


Publiy 
by the Snfantry Journal Press. 


a weapon other than bombardment aviation. Is it superfluous 
to point out that in a situation where bombardment aviation 
is out of date older weapons will be even less useful? 


Role of Ground Forces 


Let us be clear about essentials. 

Ground forces are needed for protection against ground 
attack. Ground forces must have a great deal of aviation, in 
cluding bombers, but their main function is still combat on 
the ground in order to gain or keep control over territory. In 
former times, ground forces fought for lines, such as frontiers 
They faced in one direction. Now ground defenses must bx 
capable of fighting against attack by enemy troops that en 
ter the country by air. They no longer fight for lines but to: 
areas; they no longer face one direction but all directions. |n 
stead of a line, they may have to fight along the periphery 0! 
a circle. It is inconceivable that airborne troops will not be 
used in large numbers for attacks against targets that annot 
be destroyed by aerial bombing, for the seizure of forward 
bases or for other types of attacks aiming at occupation Pro 
tection against such attacks is necessary on the ground, 2! 
though the counterattacking troops must also be airbome in 
order to concentrate within the shortest possible time. As 2 
auxiliary to bombardment aviation, ground forces aré indis 
pensable for the protection or seizure of forward bases « other 
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By Stefan T. Possony 


territories required for the execution of the bombing offensive. 

lf bombing remains ineffective to the degree that victory 
cannot be won by air power alone, it must be supplemented 
by the application of land power, including airborne forces. 
\nd should bombing be a failure, the Gnal decision would 
have to be sought by ground and airborne operations. 

Ground forces are also necessary to occupy the defeated 
country after a decision has been reached by air power. The 
xcupation may be carried out after a formal surrender, but 
it might also be necessary to take over a defeated country by 
force when it does not acknowledge defeat. 

Size and equipment of the army depend entirely on cir 
cumstances. If initially only a small army is needed as an 
ixiliary of air power, a rapid enlargement of the ground 
ces must be feasible to meet any emergency ‘that arises 
which must be met by land power r—the power to hold, occupy. 

itrol and exploit, and sometimes still the power to seize and 

quer. 


I 


Role of the Navy 


Che navy is required for the protection of maritime com- 
nications. In the air age this is still the basic mission of 
power. Hitherto the navy protected also the shore. This 
ction it will retain though as a partner of air power. The 
itegic protection of sea lanes requires air power, consisting 
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of land-based air forces, and naval, i.e., shipborne air forces, 
and surface and submarine forces commanding the sea. Tac 
tical protection of ships and convoys against planes, subma 
rines and possibly surtace craft must be provided by naval 
weapons that are on the spot. This requirement means that 
most naval weapons, be they planes, rockets or artillery, must 
be shipborne. 

Che supplying of forward bases and the blockade of the 
enemy are other functions of sea power that cannot be abol 
ished as long as most bulk supplies are carried in ships, and 
as long as the logistics of large military forces cannot be fully 
airborne. 

During World War II, amphibious operations were among 
the most important tasks of sea power. Such operations may 
remain necessary in global conflicts, although future landing 
operations will be modified become essentially airborne 
landings. Even in this case, however, the early seizure of large 
ports will be indispensable, and for this “old-fashioned” coastal 
landings may have to be carried out. To be sure, ports may 
also be taken by airborne forces, but ships would, as a mini 
mum, be necessary for the opening up of the waterways and 
tor minesweeping. 

Submarines will remain useful for attacks against shipping. 
[here are areas where submarines are more effective than air 
planes; by contrast, certain shipping lanes are inaccessible to 
submarines, but highly vulnerable to aerial mining. A tight 
blockade can simply not be 
alone or by ships alone. 


accomplished either by aircraft 


Sometimes a navy may become a necessary auxiliary for 
air operations. Carriers can provide fighter cover for trans 
oceanic bombing attacks, and large carriers may make sup 
plementary attacks by medium bombers and guided missiles 





possible. C 


varrier planes may repel he: wy bombers and tow 
pli ines with insufficient radius of action for long-range mis 


sions. With carriers necessary, ships for their protection are 


necessary too. 

Auxiliary ships, such as minelaying craft and minesweep 
ers, are indispensable for offensive as well as defensive pur 
poses. 

Sea power is thus the power to transport, to land, to sup 
port, to strangulate, to keep open the sea lanes and occasion 
ally to assist he: ivy long-range bombers with shipborne air 
craft. All these functions are essential. 
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By just what instru- 
ments they are carried out is less important, provided they are 
carried out. It is possible that some of the functions now 
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allotted to ships may in future be car- 
ried out by planes. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that planes can take over every 
naval function. Ships will continue to 
be needed. 


Not Destruction Alone 


Ihe plane is essentially an intermit- 
tent weapon which, by throwing bombs, 
can destroy. But war is not destruction 
alone. To destroy, one must build, as- 
semble, organize, concentrate, watch and 
control. True, the plane is also a means 
of transport and has an important role 
to play in modern logistics. But its pres- 
ent transport capabilities are still limited. 
Io carry out large-scale strategic bomb- 
ing in an inter-continental war, one 
needs very large bases and mass logistics 
—to maintain strategic air power over 
seas, sea and land communications are 
indispensable. The air lanes are based 
on land and sea lanes. It is a minimum 
assumption that land and sea power will 
survive as auxiliaries of air power. What 
ever else they may be, land and sea 
power are also elements of air power. 

With the exception of extremists, few 
people will deny the need for air as well 
as ground and naval forces. There are 
disagreements about specific weapons 
and capabilities, but these are quite nor- 
mal and would occur even if there were 
no air power discussion. The basic con- 
flict is not that the airman would deny 
the navy any of its requirements, or that 
the naval man would begrudge large 
bomber units to the air force. The con- 
flict is rather due to the limited indus- 
trial and financial resources of a country. 
Given a wartime or peacetime budget 
that under no conditions can be in 
creased, how is it to be divided? Is the 
air force to get 50 per cent or only 35 
per cent? Does the navy need 25 per 
cent or 40 per cent? Or is the budget to 
be equally divided among the three 
services, each one getting 33 per cent? 
This is the fundamental question which 
divides the services in peace as well as 
in war. This is the problem on which 
hinges the efhciency of preparedness, 
tactics and strategy. This is the puzzle 
which no one has yet solved. 

Peacetime military budgets are usually 
so limited that none of the services re- 
ceives what it needs for its minimum 
requirements. Accordingly, however the 
budget may be divided, no solution that 
would be rational from the military point 
of view can be achieved. All that can be 
done is to take vare of priorities, but even 
this is sometimes not possible. Inability 
to arrive at sensible compromise may 
easily be attributed to interservice squab- 
bles, but it is the responsibility of the 
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Congress to provide a budget that will 
satisfy the minimum requirements of 
security. It is true that armaments, in- 
cluding research on new weapons, are 
nowadays very costly, but the primary 
question is not the price, but the need. 

Security is not an article of luxury. 

Nobody measures the need for surgery 
in terms of costs: either the operation 
is necessary, then it must be done, how- 
ever expensive it may be; or it is not 
necessary, then it will not be done, even 
if it is free. This simple truth is often 
forgotten by those responsible for mili- 
tary budgets. It costs so much to build 
an automobile, and if you have less 
money the car cannot be completed and 
will not run. In the past the democra- 
cies often indulged in the pleasure of 
building an over-all military vehicle that 
looked like an automobile, but actually 
lacked the generator, pistons, lubricants, 
and fuel. 


Need for Over-all Direction 

Assuming that a budget were avail- 
able of sufficient size to permit a rational 
distribution of work, the working out of 
a sensible solution would still not be 
assured. Each service works out its pro- 
gram, and the end result is ultimately 
arrived at by a sort of high class horse- 
trading; money and man power are not 
divided up equally, but pretty much so. 
If for military reasons it were necessary 
to allot to one service ninety per cent of 
the budget, it is highly unlikely that it 
would ever get it. 

In order to arrive at a sensible solu- 
tion, there must be an over-all joint gen- 
eral staff. The present Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are an important step in direction 
of that goal, but their basic shortcoming 
is that the members continue to be mem- 
bers of one specific service, to which they 
return and to which they owe allegiance, 
not to mention the fact that they are 
subject to recall. Instead it would be 
necessary to staff the Joint Chiefs with 
officers who previously have served in 
at least two of the major services and 
who through extensive and appropriate 
schooling are thoroughly familiar with 
the military problem as a whole. These 
officers should not be the members of a 
specific service but upon termination of 
their stage at the Joint Chiefs should be 
available for assignment to any of the 
services. The staffs and commands of all 
services should comprise many officers 
going to, or coming from, the Joint 
Chiefs. Moreover the Joint Chiefs 
would need a permanent nucleus of 
civilian experts having no career consid- 
erations within any service. 

A second step would have to be taken. 






If a service had to be sliced 


a Say, 
seventy-five per cent, that particu 1: sey. 
ice would whip up a terrific opp si-jon 


and the indicated surgery woul: never 
be done. Why blame the officers who 
organize such an opposition? They {igh 
for their careers and personal in:erests 
They are influenced by habits of 
thought, which make them raticnalize 
their beliefs and produce a doctrine fo, 
the future use of their weapon which, 
though spurious, is hard to contradic: 
effectively in Congressional committees, 


Overcoming Vested Interesis 


There may be an effective remedy 
to reorganize the National Military Es. 
tablishment in such a way that officers 
from a shrinking service will be readily 
transferred into a growing service. Of 
course, these officers would have to be 
given additional technical education, 
and they should not lose rank or sen- 
iority. Sucis a program would be difficult 
to organize, but in the end greater flexi- 
bility would improve the quality of the 
American officer corps, and greatly bene 
fit the National Military Establishment 
as a whole. Vested interests would less 
interfere with national military plan 
ning. 

As a third step, it would be necessary 
to “balance” the armed forces not accord 
ing to a “general” solution but according 
to a specific strategy. For case A it may 
be a good solution to divide the budget 
in the proportion 4 : 3 : 3; but for case 
B this solution might invite disaster, and 
the appropriate proportion might be 
8:1: 

The military planners are confronted 
with two types of problems: either the 
prospective enemy cannot be named, or 
he can be named with reasonable cer 
tainty. Actually, the first case is very 
rare—one usually knows the prospective 
enemy, but the politicians and diplomats 
do not want to name him, and the mili- 
tary are afraid to make a “political” as 
sumption. If the prospective enemy is in 
fact unknown, the services have to set 
up defenses in proportion to those of 
the strongest possible opponent, and the 
strategic concept ought to be developed 
in view of what that strongest possible 
opponent might do. There ought to be 
sufficient flexibility so that an attack by 
the second strongest opponent may also 
be effectively resisted. 


Planning for a Specific War 


In actual fact, of course, the future 
possible enemy is well known; the most 
effective planning can be done for 4 
specific war, as contrasted with 2 con 
tingent or abstract war. In such a case, 
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, js relatively easy to determine how 
the first phases of that war should be 
fought, and specifically, whether it 
would have to be fought predominantly 
n the air, with airborne forces, on the 
‘ound or at sea. The actual develop- 
ment during these first phases could 
be anticipated with some degree of prob 
ability, especially if effective use were 
made of the thinking aid usually called 
Arie ssspiel. 
{ it appears, for example, that im- 
mediate bombing attacks on an industrial 
target category would be the most ef- 
fective strategy, most peacetime prepara- 
tions ought to be made in order to make 
this strategy possible. Assume it is de- 
termined that this strategy requires the 
dropping of twenty thousand tons of 
bombs per month; then the budget must 
be allocated in such a manner that this 
can be done upon the outbreak of war. 
lf this would require sixty per cent of 
the budget, that sum ought to be made 
available to the bombardment force, 
while the other services would share 
the rest—provided, of course, that none 
of them would be cut to a point where 
later enlargement would be precluded. 
[he Kriegsspiel ought to indicate 
whether in later phases of the war in- 
creases of the individual services would 
become necessary, and to what extent. ) 
The budget would fall below minimum 
security requirements if it did not pro- 
vide for planned operations during the 
first phase of the war, and precluded the 
rapid enlargement of the services as in- 
tended. 


= 


By contrast, if it appears that an air- 
borne landing with four divisions ought 
to be the first action, the military estab- 
lishment ought to be equipped in such 
a manner that at any given moment, it 
can dispatch those four divisions and 
take the assigned objective. Again, if the 
setting up of such a force would require 
sixty per cent of the budget, that money 
ought to be made. available. The same 
arguments apply to the ground army and 
the navy. 

Once a strategy is adopted, rational 
planning by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will be easier than ever before in Amer- 
ican history when planning for an “ab- 
stract war’ predominated. If for tech- 
nological reasons a change in strategy 
against the same enemy, or for political 
reasons a change in the selection of the 
prospective enemy should become neces- 
sary, these changes could be easily made. 

Bombing itself may become inappli- 
cable; very well, until the technological 
obstacle is overcome, we must concen- 
trate on airborne operations. Airborne 
attack may become inapplicable; very 
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well, we must prepare for our ground 
forces to hold a particular territory al- 
ready in our possession. 

In other words, only if we know what 
we want can the budget pie be sliced in 
a rational manner. Only then will we be 
capable of striking back on the first day 
of the war. With the present system 
even a large budget is no assurance that 
we shall not have to accept the aggres- 
sor’s law during the first years of the 
conflict. 


Achieving Balance 


Precautions should be taken that prog 
ress and flexibility are not inhibited by 
any branch of arms which, for budget- 
ary and psychological reasons, may op- 
pose development. We must adopt a 
specific strategy, and elect the predomi- 
nant weapon. There should be no abol 
ishment, however, of the other arms in 
the present period of transition. They 
should not be reduced to a state of weak 
ness from which they cannot recover. 
The basic missions of all the services 
must still be accomplished, and they re 
main the same though weapons change 
continuously. That a weapon can be de- 
stroyed does not mean that no such 
weapons should be built. The basic 
question is whether the weapon fulfills 
an essential mission that cannot be car 
ried out by any other substitute arm. If 
this is the case, the building of such 
weapons should not be discontinued, 
but their power of resistance against 
enemy attack improved. Improvement 
and strengthening of essential weapons 
is indeed the only problem worth con 
sidering. The abolition of weapons is 
usually advocated by people who do not 
understand their functions. 

Costs do not decide military impor- 
tance. One cannot buy military security 
with thrifty budgets. Economy in pre- 
paredness has to be paid for heavily dur- 
ing a war. Extravagance in peacetime 
military spending will reduce a country’s 
economic war potential. In an industrial 
society wars cannot be fought cheaply. 
Even if weapons are extremely costly 
and easily destructible, they have to be 
built if they are needed. The political 
authorities controlling the work of the 
military should insist that weapons and 
tactics be tested continuously by exact 
scientific methods. For military history 
contains many examples of how dog- 
matic assumptions about the tactical 
capabilities and limitations of weapons 
lead to disaster. To quote Napoleon: 
“There is nothing vague in the art of 
war: everything should be done accord- 
ing to common sense and nothing ac- 
cording to ideologies.” 








IN COMING ISSUES 
Do We Need An Army? 


We certainly do, Stefan T. Pos 
sony asserts in his new book, Stra 
tegic Air Power. Next month The 
Journat will publish another chap 
ter from that book, a chapter entitled 
Should the Army Be Abolished? 
Here’s the way Dr. Possony sums it 
up: “If the ground forces can be used 
to the greatest possible advantage, the 
effectiveness of air power will reach 
its maximum. And vice versa; suc 
cessful bombing will be of the great 
est benefit to ground forces. A mod 
ern continental battle consists of land 
and air battle. The first must be 
won by ground and aerial weapons 
and the second by aerial and ground 
weapons.” 


How about Tactical Air Support? 


If we accept Dr. Possony’s thesis 
that the Army indeed should not be 
abolished, does it not then follow 
that air power and land power must 
work in close harmony? Therefore, 
isn't it worth asking if development 
of tactical air support for the Army 
is falling behind? Lieutenant Colo- 
nel William R. Kintner thinks that it 
is, and to the detriment of our mili- 
tary machine. In Tactical Air Sup- 
port for the Army, Colone! Kintner 
argues that effective and economical 
inter-continental bombing is a long 
ways off and until it comes air power 
must depend on the Army to wrest 
and hold advanced bases from which 
the Air Force can operate. 


Who Are the Casualties? 


In an only recently unclassified re 
port on battle casualties The Jour- 
NAL has found a thorough and docu 
mented discussion of who gets the 
battlefield casualties and why. We 
think you'll find in Battle Casual- 
ties, an article based on this report, 
some enlightening facts about ground 
combat. 


Come Out Shooting! 

Marching fire was not new when 
World War II came along but it had 
to be rediscovered because we had 
forgotten all about it, Major George 
P. Whittington, Jr. asserts. Major 
Whittington doesn’t want us to for- 
get it again and so he wraps up its 
techniques and virtues in The Mir- 
acle of Marching Fire. We think 
General George S. Patton, Jr., and 
every other exponent of marching 
fire would agree with Major Whit- 
tington’s main thesis. 









































































































































































































































































































































































































M1 rifle 


WEAPONS AT TARHEEL 


Guns and gear at the North Carolina war games between 
Aggressor and the 82d Airborne Division and other units. 





Caliber .50, AA machine gun on M63 mount 57mm. recoilless rifle 
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Sonic unit to produce battle noise 





Caliber .50, machine gun 
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Missions For Peace 


By Lieutenant Colonel Frederick G. White 


te almost every spot on the globe where 
there is war or rumors of war, Amer- 
ican Army ofhicers will be found per- 
forming the often dangerous, generally 
thankless and always difficult job of at 
tempting to mediate local peace (as in 
China in 1946), instructing the side 
favored by the U. S. in the use of U. S. 
weapons (as in Greece ), or acting as im 
partial observers Cas in Palestine 

No matter what the nature of the mis 
sion may be, the Army officer assigined 
to it will find that the demands on him 
will tax his talents to the extreme. Hay 
ing had some experience in the work I 
can say that only men endowed with 
phy sical endurance, intellectual capacity 
and strong moral will power have a 
chance to succeed in a business where 
even the successful must admit to a cer 


tain degree of failure 


Mediation in China 


From February to June, 1946, I was 
chairman of one of the field teams sent 
out by General George C. Marshall to 
seek to mediate differences between 
Chinese Nationalists and Communists. 
General Marshall, then the President's 
special ambassador to China, had ar 
ranged with Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Communist forces to send these U. S.- 
Chinese mediation teams into the field. 





In China, the author sits between Nationalist and Communist officers discussing 
Directive Number 6. This was in 1946 when American officers, led by General George 


American Army officers are serving in most of the trouble spots of the 
world, seeking to mediate or hasten peace between warring factions 
and nations. Here is a description of the problems faced by an officer 
who was charged with mediating local peace between the Chinese 
Nationalists and Reds. In other countries the problems are different, 
but the hopes, frustrations and rewards largely the same. 


My team, which consisted of myself 
and two Chinese army officers, one Na 
tionalist and one Communist, was re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of peace 
in the 30,000 square miles of Shantung 
Province bounded by Tientsin in the 
north, the Gulf of Po Hai in the east, the 
Grand Canal in the west, and an east- 
west line thirty miles beyond Tehsien 
to the south. Here, sa»dwiched between 
the Red and Nationalist armies occup\ 
ing the area, I observed, at grass-root 
level, a small-scale preview of the pattern 
of warfare visible in China in the past 
year. Here, I also learned that the way 
of the mediator is hard. 


Directive Number Six 


Is it possible for China's present gov- 
ernment and the Communist Party to 


eventually arrive at a peaceful solution 
of their differences? That is a question 
asked frequently today. In the spring 


C. Marshall, were trying to reconcile the two Chinese factions. 
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ot 1946, the same query was in the minds 
of myself and my Chinese team col 
leagues as we sat down at the council 
table with General Wong Tsi Chiang 
and General Yun le Lie. General Wong 
commanded 10,000 Government troops 
holed up in Tehsien, while General 
Yun was senior Red Commander in th 
Po Hai area. As such he gave orders 1 
about 50,000 Communist soldiers, 2 
000 of whom surrounded Tehsien. Th: 
job of the peace team was to seek com 
pliance of the generals with Directiy 
Number Six. 

In an effort to forestall aggressive 
moves by both sides, and to settle the in 
cessant wrangling over troop positions 
Executive Headquarters had _ prepared 
Directive Number Six, and dispatched 
it to the field teams to supervise its execu 
tion. This order stated that all troop 
units were to occupy positions held as of 
2400 hours on 13 January, 1946. As a 
preliminary step, Communist and Na 
tionalist commanders were to prepar 
maps showing the strength and location 
of the troops on the specified date. 


Uncompromising Dissension 

Generals Wong and Yun prepared 
the maps, but the results of their efforts 
acquainted me at once with the dissen 
sion that existed between them. It was 
uncompromising dissension and was & 
hamstring every mediation effort. Ult 
mately it led to a finish fight. According 
to General Wong, his troops on Januar 
13th had occupied positions from !2 ' 
25 miles from Tehsien. Genera! Yuns 
sketch showed his forces on that date | 
be almost inside the city. At the tim 
of our fruitless conference, the Nation 
alists actually held Tehsien and a few 
of the surrounding villages. 

The fantastic divergences between 
the claims of these two commanders 
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have been amusing under differ- 
--ymstances. But at that time, I was 
rately trying to avert a situation 
threatened an early shooting war 
Po Hai area. After comparing the 
aps. | made what will probably 
, unchallenged as the masterpiece 
derstatement in my career. 
Centlemen,” I said tactfully, “there 
- to be a bit of difference in your 
ections of exact positions on Janu 
13th.” Perhaps, I suggested, there 
| been so much activity around Teh 
n that date that troop locations 
become confused. 


Polls Don’t Work 


Saving face in China has been defined 
art of preserving personal dignity. 
But in this situation, there was little 
w of dignity as the two angry generals 
sued with each other stubbornly and 
vociferously. To end the impasse, I an 
unced that our field team would con 
duct an objective survey of the inhabi 
of the villages around Tehsien to 
» to determine where Government and 
Red troops had been on January 13th. 
\lthough my idea had appeared sound 
retically, ten days of canvassing the 
untryside proved its impracticability. 
Most people were afraid to talk. Others 
ippeared uncertain of the opinions they 
expressed. Still others gave one opinion 
ne day, only to change it the next. We 
were never certain if the people we in 
terrogated had not been coached in the 
answers they gave. Whea I finally con 
solidated the muddled results of our poll, 
ippeared that the positions indicated 
by the Communists, except in the west, 
were fairly correct. However, my sug 
gestion that the Reds withdraw seven 
miles to the west brought disapproval 
from both factions. General Wong de 
manded complete retirement of the Com 
munists in all directions, while the Reds 
wanted to move even closer to the city 
it Tehsien. The net result of the negoti 
jtions was continued adherence to the 
precarious status quo. 


Some Prisoners Change Sides 


During this survey the attitude of the 
Chinese civilian populace was illuminat- 
Accustomed for decades to sporadic 
rtare among contending war lords, the 
lians appeared resigned to accepting, 
ast outwardly, the tenets of what- 
side controlled the area in which 
lived. When called upon to do so, 
dutifully voiced the sentiments of 

r masters of the moment. On several 
sions, | witnessed “spontaneous” 
onstrations of the people that were 
Communist or anti-Nationalist, ac- 
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In Greece, a second lieutenant interrogates a milk vendor with the help of an in 
terpreter. This was in 1946 when American officers were observing the Greek 
elections. The American military mission is still active in Greece. 


cording to the area | was in. It wasn't 
long before such obvious play-acting left 
me entirely unimpressed. 

Recent reports of the Chinese wai 
include stories of commanders and units 
who have deserted to the enemy. Such 
tales remind me of the contradictory 
conduct of a group of Nationalist pris 
oners whose return by the Communists 
| supervised. 

According to Communist claims, these 
men had been operating in Red territory 
as members of “murder gangs’ dispatch 
ed by the Tehsien garrison to slaughter 
Communist officials in surrounding vil 
lages. About fifty in number, they were 
a frightened, wretched-looking lot as 
they stumbled into a neutral village be 
fore the prodding bayonets of their Red 
guards. Through my interpreter, | 
informed them that all who so de 
sired could re-enter Tehsien. About half 
of the prisoners stepped forward eagerly 
to board the truck to return them to Na 
tionalist lines. The other half uttered 
surprisingly vigorous Communist yells, 
and stood fast. It astounded me that 
chese men, who supposedly had risked 
their lives in the Nationalist cause, had 
decided to go over to the Communists. 

Not that there was anything inher 
ently disloyal in the nature of the Chi 
nese troops I observed. Later in my tour 
at Tehsien I was to see a half-starved, 
poorly armed, vastly outnumbered Chi- 
nese regiment fight on in the face of cer 


tain defeat. Motivating these Nationalist 
soldiers in their hopeless hight, was pI 
marily a strong personal loyalty to their 
commander whom they knew would 
be hanged by the Communists if he 
were captured. 

Chis tendency on the part of some 
Chinese units to shift fealties at the dic 
tates of convenience confused our team 
in its efforts to evaluate impartially the 
claims of each side. For example, the 
Communist troops in our area charged 
that the Tehsien defenders were origi 
nally puppets who had fought on the side 
of the Japanese during the War of Re 
sistance. Although this claim was never 
substantiated beyond all reasonable 
doubt, my field team did uncover con 
siderable evidence supporting the con 
tention. On the other hand, Nationalists 
in Tehsien charged that the Reds were 
using Japanese gunners to man their ar 
tillery. Of this I saw no actual proof, 
However, it was of interest to me to learn 
that the Nationalists have recently ac 
cused their Red opponents of employ 
ing 50,000 Japanese prisoners to operate 
heavy equipment, including artillery, 
in the present action. 


Working with the Marines 


High in priority among the missions of 
Executive Headquarters was the restora 
tion of China’s strategic coastal railroad 
which stretched from Peiping through 
Tientsin, Nanking, to 
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Shanghai. Special teams were created 
expressly to spur Chinese work on this 
project. [he members of Team Number 
18, located 40 miles north of Tehsien in 
Potou, were “railroad rebuilders.” Lieu 
tenant Colonel Jack Warner of the Ma 
rine Corps was chairman of this unit, 
and we frequently worked together to 
mutual advantage. 

The railroad line running north and 
south from Tehsien was completely de 
molished. [lowever, material for its re- 
pair was available, there were many lo 
comotives and flatcars lying idle at the 
Iehsien railroad station. There was a 
large number of skilled railroad workers 
in the city. Repair of the stretch of track 
between Potou and Tehsien awaited 
only the approval the Communist 
General Yun. With mental visions of 
trainloads of food for hungry Tehsien 
arriving from the farm country outside 
the city, Warner and I broached the 
subject to the Red leader. 

Unexpectedly, he was co-operative, 
and readily gave his permission to start 
the repair work. Surprised somewhat at 
his unhesitating assent to a project which 
would lessen the pressure of his siege of 
the Tehsien Nationalists and permit 
them communication with Government 
forces in Potou, we started work. Colo- 
nel Warner returned to Potou to start 
building track southward from that city, 


while my team pushed construction 


* northward from Tehsien. 


But the job was never done. Shortly 
after General Yun’s unexpected gesture, 
a series of vicious battles started which 
was to end with the entire Tehsien area 
in Communist hands. 


Nationalist Strategy 


During the spring of 1946, National 
ist forces held the cities of Tehsien, 
Tungkuang, Potou, and Tsang Hsien on 
the Tientsin-Tsinan railroad line. But 
possession of these cities had little posi- 
tive value. The Reds controlled the 
stretches of track between the govern- 
ment-held railheads, and thus both sides 
were denied full use of the railroad. 
Sporadic patrolling marked the only of- 
fensive activity of most of the numerical 
ly inferior Government garrisons in the 
cities. Meanwhile, the Communist units 
drew their cordons tighter and tighter 
around the Nationalist positions, pre- 
venting the defenders from obtaining 
food or reinforcements and from com 
municating between cities. 

In vain did our field team attempt to 
foster at least temporary truces between 
besiegers and defenders in our area. In 
March, hearing that Tsang Hsien had 
suffered several Red attacks, we made 
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the painful 80-mile trip by jeep from 
Tehsien over washed-out roads. On our 
arrival, we found two divisions of Gov- 
ernment soldiers strongly ensconced be 
hind sturdy fortifications of reinforced 
concrete that the Japs had built during 
their occupation of the city. Here, by 
their own admission, the Communists 
had been signally unsuccessful in past 
attacks. The confident Government gar 
rison had adequate arms and ammuni- 
tion. Moreover, the food supply in the 
city was sufficient, if not plentiful. And 
on occasion, the aggressive Nationalists 
made sudden forays into the surrounding 
villages to procure additional food sup- 
plies. 


Mediation Fails 


Our peace conference between Red 
and Nationalist commanders at Tsang 
Hsien accomplished exactly nothing. In 
fact, the Communists utilized the breath- 
ing spell in the fighting to move their 
forces closer to the city than they had 
been before our parley started. Angered 
by these tactics, the commanding gen 
eral of the Government forces refused to 
sit at the council table with the Reds. It 
would have taken months of “mission- 
ary work” to establish even a nominal 
cessation of hostilities at this city. Mean 
while, our field team had an immense 
area to keep under surveillance. 

Elsewhere in our area, the Commu- 
nists had more success in their attacks 
against government garrisons. While our 
team was occupied with peace discus- 
sions in Tehsien, Tungkuang, 40 miles 
to our north, fell under a sudden Red as- 
sault. By the time our team arrived at 
the scene of conflict—after taking a day 
to make our way through the morasses 
which passed as roads—the fight was over 
and Communists were in possession of 
the city. 

Potou, headquarters of Colonel Warn- 
er's team, was the next target. Using the 
additional troops no longer required to 
besiege Tungkuang, the Reds attack 
at night to push deeply through the pi!! 
boxes, electrically charged barbed wire, 
and the minefields which defended that 
city. To prevent any interference from 
Colonel Warner during the battle, the 
local Communist commander by a ruse 
lured the American field team chairman 
to nearby Nanpi, and detained him there 
during the fighting. On learning of 
Warner's predicament, I hurried to 
Nanpi. Together, Warner and I de- 
manded that the Reds cease their attack 
immediately; and the Communist com- 
mander agreed with obvious reluctance. 
Not that he was to be denied his prize. 
Apparently doubting its ability to hold 





out against another attack, the 


. . vern- 
ment garrison withdrew at ni. ¢ and 


the Reds entered the city unop; sd, 

Climaxing our series of fai 
maintain peace was the Commu: 
ure of Tehsien itself. While o 
braved the fire of both sides tri, ; 
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bring an end to the large-scal 


ttle 
preceding Tehsien’s fall, Gene: we 
threw Red forces collected thro.) oy 
the entire Po Hai area against te \\, 
tionalist garrison for four days and 
nights. Making maximum use o! arti! 
lery and night attacks, Red forces sys 


tematically reduced Nationalist {ortif 
cations with demolition assault squads in 
a bloody attack costly to both sides. 
With the surrender of Tehsien. the 
heart of the Po Hai area was in Red 


hands. 


Why We Failed 


Our lack of success in establishing 
peace was not restricted to our field team 
alone. Other cease-fire teams throughout 
China met with similar failures in areas 
where the Nationalists or Communists 
had made up their minds to continue 
hostilities. Why—in spite of apparent 
willingness on the part of top-level Na 
tionalists and Communists to end hostili 
ties—did we fail in our mission? 

It is my personal opinion that th: 
deeply rooted differences between Chi 
ang Kai-shek’s government and _ the 
Communist Party, which had inspired 
civil war as early as 1927, were too great 
for us to overcome in a period of months 
if at all. During my tour in the Po Hai 
area, both Communists and Nationalists 
appeared to accept as inevitable the final 
armed contest which would end in the 
destruction of one side or the other. This 
fatalistic attitude infected the Chinese 
members of my team shortly after our 
arrival in Tehsien. The impartiality 
which they should theoretically have 
possessed vanished in our first con 
ference, and soon they were disputing 
beiv een themselves as hotly as Gen 
ev.'s Wong and Yun. 

lo me, a neutral, it seemed that | 
was breasting ancient antagonisms 100 
bitter to be resolved by the most sincere 
mediation efforts. We did not succeed 
in our mission to stop the war that has 
devastated China. But to us American 
officers who served on the cease-re 
teams in China there is consolation in 
the thought that at least we made 4 de 
termined gesture to preserve peace- 
under the most discouraging conditions 
most of us have ever encountered. And 
that is the way I think most American 
officers on similar duty feel about their 


job. They do their best. 
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rr uis incident happened in Tunisia in 
[ 1943—it shouldn’t have happened 

could have avoided. In 
March, the Il Corps recaptured Gafsa 

n the Germans; the American forces 

hat time were grabbing Von Arnim’s 

se, while Montgomery's Eighth Army 
kicking Rommel’s tail around the 
\lareth line. 
(he II Corps’ advance stopped for a 
days in Gafsa, while the Germans 
lled back to the djebels overlooking 
asis and passes at E] Guettar. W hen 
th idvance began again, Axis forces 

Id ng this gro und vigorously resisted 
efforts to go through the passes as they 
were the gateway to the plain, and there 
vas no other defensive ground between 
E] Guettar and Sfax and Gabes on the 
Mediterranean. 

\ regiment on the left flank after sev 
intermittent fighting and 
marching had progressed to a position in 
the hills overlooking the plains. The bat 
talion involved in this incident was in 
the lead with the other two battalions 
echeloned to the right rear; the terrain 
requiring the formation to be almost a 
column of battalions. 

The ground in this situation almost 
defies description; it was mountainous, 
deeply eroded, had practically no vege 
tation for ground cover and was of < 
unusual formation. It was aiilies s a 
horseshoe-shaped mountain with an es 
carpment on the high side; 
shoe there was a valley 
on the lower level. T 
( a of 


been 


el 11 days of 


inside the 

and stream bed 

The high ground 

pyramidal-shaped 

ich slope from the escarpment away 

‘the valley floor on the outside of the 

sh e. Occasional downpours of rain had 

so eroded the slopes, that there were deep 
vasses between each pyramid. 

[his battalion was directed to gain 

maintain patroi contact with the 

ment on the right. According to the 

, the right company, which was 

cloned to the right, was about in line 

h the left company of the left bat 

n of the center regiment. Necessary 

rs were issued the company com 

der, and the patrol took off—and dis 
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END OUT A PATROL! 


By Major Neil G. Stewart 








A successful patrol takes time—time for planning, time for co- 


ordination with other units, time for thorough briefing, and, on the 


patrol’s return, time for thorough interrogation. Here are some sensi- 


ble tips on patrol planning and command responsibility. 


appeared. Calls were made to the other 
regiment, and they hadn't seen or heard 
of the patrol. Other patrols were sent out 
with the same results. Finally the bat 
talion commander sent out a platoon that 
after a good fight, found his patrols had 
been moving directly into the German 
position and were being captured. Then 
it was realized that either the map was 
wrong, the battalion didn’t know where 
they were on the map, or the other regi 
ment had given an erroneous position re 
port. It was later found that all of these 
conditions existed. 


How Not to Patrol 


This incident is related merely to il 


lustrate how not to conduct a patrol. The 


major errors were: 

1) Orders to contact the regiment 
were received too late for any study of 
the terrain or preliminary visual recon 
naissance that day. 

2) Sufficient time was not given be 
tween receipt of orders and execution of 
mission. 

3) The battalion didn’t know ex 
actly where they were on the ground or 
the map. 

The other regiment didn’t know 


exactly where it was on the ground ox: 
the map. 
5) The patrol obviously did not 


adopt proper sec urity measures to avoid 
surprise and capture, 

[he point to be emphasized by this 
bit of history is that the patrol was doom 
it crossed its own 


ed to failure before 


lines. The commander's responsibility 
for the success of the patrol begins when 
he receives orders to send it out and does 
not end until it has returned and the mis 
the 
command responsibility was not exer 


$10on 1S accomplished. In this case, 


cised by the battalion commander or any 
of the successive commanders up the 
chain of command. 

How to conduct 
ground will not be 


a patrol on the 
discussed here. Al 
though American infantrymen had simi 
lar training in scouting and patrolling, 
the practice and conduct of patrols 
the various theaters of war was anything 
but similar. Those who fought in Africa 
and Sicily patrolled one way; the Dough 
boy in Italy had his own method of get 
ting out and back, and the infantryman 

1 France and Germany patrolled in 
manner which varied from the practice 


in Africa, Sicily 


and Italy because of the 
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Visual reconnaissance. Part of the planning includes the study of the ground. 


changed si: uation. Neither can we com 
pare patrohing techniques of the Euro 
pean and Pacific theaters and come up 
with a common denominator other than 
the fact that infantrymen were used on 
patrols. 


Patrol Planning 


Rather than discuss these controversial 
methods which all worked in “your own 
division” and are evaluated on the basis 
of an individual's experience and success 
at patrolling, let's consider patrol plan 
ning, briefing and interrogation and the 
responsibility of a commander to provide 
the patrol with information before it 
leaves. 

he first prerequisite for success of a 
patrol is time; time to accomplish the 
many tasks that confront the patrol lead 
er, members of the patrol, and the com 
mander who is responsible for the patrol. 
It is almost impossible to prescribe a min- 
imum time interval between the time 
the commander receives orders to send 
out a patrol and the actual departure. 
This is determined by the situation, the 
urgency of the mission and orders from 
higher echelon. As a guide, a minimum 
interval of four hours of daylight time 
should elapse between the time the pa- 
trol leader receives his orders and his 
actual departure time. Of course, the 
battalion commander knows he will be 
called on for patrols from regiment as 
well as his own for local security and in 
formation. His SOP will assist in pre- 
paring for these patrols, but regimental 
requirements ought to be passed down 
at least a day in advance, so that the bat- 
talion can make the necessary plans, is 
sue orders, obtain additional enemy in- 
formation, and arrange for communica- 
tions, equipment, or support of the pa- 
trol. Likewise, the G-2 or G-3 should 
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consider all these elements before he 
calls on a regiment at 1600 hours and 
demands information that must be ob- 
tained by patrols by 2000 hours. 


Patrol Coordination 

To be effective, a patrol must care- 
fully coordinate its actions within the 
unit and with other units. Its mission 
must be specific and it must be properly 
briefed before it leaves. Finally, it must 
be interrogated when it returns. Patrols 
should never be sent out indiscriminately 
simply to satisfy a field order that directs 
that, “all units will conduct active pa- 
trolling.” 

Che mission of a patrol dictates its 
actions; a security patrol “sneaks and 
peeks” to obtain information and prevent 
surprise; a combat patrol moves more ag- 
gressively; while a reconnaissance patrol 
travels a prescribed route to a specific 
destination to obtain information of th« 
enemy or terrain and get that informa- 
tion back to the unit in time for it to be 
of value. 

Let's assume that our patrol consists 
of well-trained, combat-seasoned men 
who have taken care of all the small de- 
tails. It has obtained ammunition and 
special equipment as required by the 
mission; the leader has received his pre- 
liminary instructions, selected the mem- 
bers of his patrol and alerted them to be 
ready to move out at a specified time. He 
tells them that they will be oriented on 
the situation as soon as he has received 
all the information available which will 
affect the patrol. He then gets a map, 
aerial photo, or mosaic of the area over 
which the patrol will operate. 

Photos are particularly desirable be- 
cause they reveal the many holes, tracks 
and trails in the enemy territory. They 
provide an “infantryman’s-eye view” of 





enemy-held area. Through aeria! hot 


OS, 


patrols acquire a vast amount 0} indi 
putable information concerning 


€ ter 

rain that is not visible from a und 
OP. 

To be effective patrols n ™ 


briefed. 
The commander has receiy. | } 
orders for the patrol, designa: 
unit to provide the personnel, and ¢ly 
unit commander has selected th 
leader. This officer or noncom tld 
now be given all information tha ht 
affect the operation of his patrol. This 
may be done by the unit comma: 
a staff officer for the command 


gardless of who actually presents the in 
formation, the S-2 should help out 
Details on Briefing 
This briefing includes information 


of the terrain over which the patrol will 
operate that has been gained by terrain 
studies, maps, aerial photos, mosaics, 5: 
connaissance flights in both liaison and 
high performance aircraft, visual obse: 
vation from OPs, and lastly and most in 
portant, interviews with members of 
patrols who have previously operated 
over the terrain. With this information 
the patrol leader is assisted in selecting 
the route which will contribute mos: 
to the accomplishment of his mission 
and afford maximum protection for his 
patrol. 

This is but a part of the commander's 
responsibility for the success of the pa 
trol. He Cor the S-2) should then tho: 
oughly acquaint the patrol leader with 
all enemy information that will have a 
bearing on the operation of the patrol 
This must include the location of the 
enemy front lines on the ground, loca 
tions of enemy weapons, enemy out 
posts, OPs and listening post locations, 
locations of mine fields and other ob 
stacles. The patrol leader should know 
whether or not the enemy is likely to 
have a patrol out and its likely route and 
tactics. 

The patrol leader must also know 
whether or not friendly patrols may be 
encountered in his own or adjacent 
areas. Next on the list of informaticn is 
the password and reply, for that dav 
and night. After he receives this intor 
mation the commander passes on speci! 
ic instructions and requests that the 
patrol is to accomplish. He must exer 
cise great care in doing this so that th 
patrol is not diverted from its main mis 
sion by the accomplishment of non-s 
sential related missions, and other mi 
nutiae better accomplished by other pe 
trols, or best of all, omitted. All the re 
quired information that can be expecte¢ 
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the patrol is included in the mis- 

yearing in mind that numerous side 

and minor tasks will divert the 

| from the accomplishment of the 
ary task. 


Artillery Support 


\rrangements should now be made 
division artillery through the bat- 

in liaison officer for artillery support 

he patrol. = can take the form of 
following: (1) Specific rounds to 

he fired on certain crossroads or other 
rrain features at specific times. This 
ill materially aid the patrol leader ir: 
enting himself during the course of 
the day or night’s work. (2) Certain 
vering fires to be on call to aid the 
patrol in extricating itself from a tight 
spot. A SCR 536 or SCR 300 radio to 
call battalion to request these fire mis 
sions and report progress is an essential 
item of patrol equipment. A radio relav 
may be required to insure uninterrupted 
communication with the patrol while 
they are out on the mission. (3) If the 
situation warrants it, an artillery for- 
ward observer may accompany the pa- 
trol to provide direct artillery support. 

Being armed with the latest available 
terrain and the 
enemy in the area in which he is to 
operate, the patrol leader now goes to an 
OP or other commanding place where 
he can look over the area, orient himself 
and his map and photos, and conduct all 
possible visual reconnaissance. 

Only after the accomplishment of all 
these details by the commander, his 
staff, and the patrol leader is the com- 
mand responsibility for the success of 
the patrol exercised. Now our patrol is 
ready to take off on its mission. 

To be effective patrols must be 
terrogated upon return from a mission. 

Let's assume now that the patrol has 
returned with the information it was 
sent out to obtain. As a relaxed and com- 
fortable man gives a much more accurate 
and detailed account of his activities than 
a nervous and fatigued person still under 
the tension worked up on patrol, hot 
coffee and cigarettes will relieve nervous 
tension and taut nerves and assist the in- 
terrogator in obtaining facts. Just as air 
crews are interrogated after returning 
from a mission over the enemy lines, our 
patrol must now be interrogated to de- 
termine exactly what they saw and 
heard, weeding out figments of the 
imagination and noting down the con- 
crete facts. This interrogation must be as 

mplete and detailed as the information 

ven to the patrol before it went out on 
€ mission and may follow the order in 
hich the information was presented to 
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information on the 








And in this connection, it may be 
proper to fire a few interrogation 
points at a questionable piece of im 

dimenta which perhaps it were 

stter to relegate to a position of 
rest alongside that friend of its 
youth, the old flintlock musket. If 
its days of usefulness are really gone, 
we need its place for cartridges. I 
refer to the ies Why do we 
keep it? Is it because it has kept 
abreast of the breech-loader and the 
machine-gun? Or is it sustained at 
the soldier’s side by a sentimental 
regard for its past services? We are 
told that it is still formidable. Where, 
when and how? You can’t convict a 
man of murder before you find the 
corpse. That is a principle of law. 
Then why allow the bayonet to revel 
in the reputation of a man killer, 
and no corpse in sight? The effective 
ness of a weapon is determined by 
the nature of its opponent. With 
breech-loaders, long range, and open 
ranks, how does the bayonet stand? 
The moral effect, it is claimed. That 
is well enough; moral effect may be 
tangible power, if allowed to have its 
own way. But when we reflect that 
the bayonet displaces, by actual 
weight, eleven cartridges, and by 
extra inconvenience, at least four 
more, I contend that these fifteen 
metallic cartridges could shoot the 
phantom of moral effect to death. 

The Infantry is now recognized 
as the real power of an army. How 
did it gain this position? By prod- 
ding men to death with a bayonet, 
or by shooting them? With breech 
loaders, if the infantry maintains its 
place, every means must be used of 
solving the important problem of 
ammunition supply. A soldier is load- 





Bayonet or Cartridges ? 


ed with all the cartridges he can 
march under. Throw the bayonet 
away, and he could take fifteen 
more. Is it remembered what less 
than fifteen cartridges per man did 
in the hands of the Germans in 
July, 1866? They defeated and 
humiliated one of the great powers 
of Europe. The bayonet, too, was 
there on that bloody field of lodowa, 
and yet, when the battle was ended, 
of all the 27,000 men who lay dead 
or wounded, not one could it claim 
as its victim. 

What does the bayonet cost an 
army? I do not know, but here 
are some of the figures of a twelve 
months’ war, with an army of 
500,000 men. It at once and con 
tinuously crowds 7,500,000 car 
tridges out of the soldiers’ pouches. 
It sends this ammunition miles to 
the rear, where it imposes the ex 
pense, and a hundred-fold worse, the 
impedimenta of over 600 wagons and 
4,000 animals, including the furnish 
ing of the extra forage and supplies 
involved. At this rate, the animal 
forage consumption chargeable sole 
ly to the bayonet, and which would 
tax the resources of transportation 
and encumber the roads, would be 
over 33,000,000 pounds, or more 
than 11,000 wagon-loads. If the 
fighting power of the bayonet is a 
compensation for all this, it should 
be retained. On the other hand, 
the balance be against it, then the 
bayonet should be thrown away, and 
its place filled with cartridges. 
From “Small-Arms Ammunition 
Supply” by Lreur. Georce S. Wr- 
son, 12th Infantry, in Journal of 
the Military Service Institution, 
September, 1886. 





the patrol leader. The interrogation may 
be conducted by the commander or a 
staff officer for the commander. 


Questions and Answers 


This question and answer period 
should come after the patrol leader has 
rendered his report. This for several 
reasons: the leader was entrusted with 
the mission and should be allowed to 
explain how he accomplished it. During 
the course of the patrol, a situation may 
have presented itself that made it im- 
possible to accomplish the mission, or 
to so affect the action of the patrol that 
a radical change in plans was made on 
the ground, of which the interrogator is 
unaware. 

After the patrol leader reports, the 
interrogator takes over. He asks about the 
terrain over which the patrol passed. He 
checks to determine the location of any 
new weapons, mine fields or obstacles; 





enemy patrols encountered, location, 
size, and what were they doing? Was 
our patrol located? if so, where? when? 


and what action did the patrol take? 
How did the enemy [hese are 
but a few of the questions chat a patrol 


react; 


leader should be asked on his return 
trom a territory 
Care should be exercised to note the 
negative information; for the fact that 
the enemy is not on a hill may be more 
valuable than information that he is. 


mission into enemy 


The interrogation will be easier if the 


interrogator is acquainted with the pa 


trol leader and has an idea of the man’s 
personal integrity and reliability. Always 


obtain the thoughts and opinions of the 


other members of the patrol as this will 
permit a broader view of what actually 
took place, assures the completeness of 


the report and eliminates possible inac 


curacies that might creep into one man’s 


story ° 
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Defeat On Leyte 





By Lieutenant Colonel George W. Dickerson 


| ROBABLY NO JAPANESE GENERAL IS 
able to give us a more complete and 
authentic account of the Japanese defeat 
Leyte and the Southern Philippines 
than ex M: LOI Gen ral Yoshiharu lomo 
chika. During the battle of Leyte, Gen 
eral Tomochika was Chief of Staff of the 
Japanese 35th Army which opposed U.S. 
invasion troops on that island. In March 
1945, five months after the initial assault 
landing of U.S. troops on Leyte, 
lomochika, 
\rmy commander, escaped to Cebu 
Island. On April 10th the 35th Army 
commander and his stafl attempted 


General 
accompany ing the 35th 


evacuate Cebu and move to Mindanao 
| land 


and take command of the Japanese forces 


to reestablish their headquarters 


there. American forces had successfully 
invaded all of the major Japanese held 
islands in the Philippines with the ex 
ception of Mindanao by this date. 

This daring escape across the rough 
Mindanao Sea was attempted in five 
bancas (native dugout canoes with 
sails). Armed guerrilla bands on the 
smaller islands lying along the course to 
Mindanao attacked and killed members 
of this small escape force at every oppor 
tunity. Some were also killed when U.S. 
PT boats attacked the groups near the 
coast of a small island. The 35th Army 
General Suzuki, was killed 
during a strafing attack by U.S. planes 
off the shores of Negros Island. Only 


one boat succeeded in reaching its desti 


commander, 


nation, the 
lomochika. 

When the lone banca carrying Gen 
eral Tomochika at long last approached 
the shores of Mindanao the sharp crack 
of U.S. rifles welcomed him. General 
lomochika didn’t think this possible. 
What the General did not know was 
that while the 35th Army staff was strug 


banca carrying General 


gling in their desperate attempt to escape 

Mindanao, U.S. invasion troops had 
assaulted that island and were fighting 
toward the main city of Davao.) 

\cting in accordance with his lost 
commander's desire, General Tomochika 
took command of all Japanese forces on 
Mindanao and conducted a last-ditch 
stand against U.S. invasion forces. He 
lived through many harrowing experi 
ences until V-] Day when he surrendered 
to US. forces. 
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How one Japanese General analyzed his country's defeat on | et, 


Island is a lesson in the importance of combat intelligenc: 


While interned in a prison camp on 
Mindanao, General Tomochika met a 
former Japanese news correspondent by 
the name of Saito, who had served with 
the 35th Army on Leyte. The General 
and the news correspondent became well 
acquainted and each day they sat for 
hours discussing the war. It was during 
this period that General Tomochika be 
gan writing his memoirs. Upon com- 
pleting his memoirs the General gave the 
manuscript to Saito and said, “When 
you return to the homeland, if you feel 
that the people there would like to read 
such memoirs as these, you have my 
permission to publish them.” 

Certain Japanese officers also in the 
prisoner of-war stock: ide demanded that 
Saito destroy the manuscript or turn it 
over to them but he refused to do so, tell 
ing them he would accept full responsi 
bility for the account. 

The 166th Language Detachment, un- 
der the supervision of the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-2, U.S. Eighth Army, trans- 
lated the document. These memoirs are 
a true account of what one Japanese 
general believes to be the 
defeat on Leyte. 

A letter to Saito from the Japanese 


causes of their 


, 


general provides a good preface 


5 


memoirs. It follows: 


Dear Saito: 


You, who have accompanied my 
have gone through many difficulties, haven’: 
you? Those of us who escaped from Leyte 
to Mindanao saved our lives in a miraculous 
manner and survived only after escapin 
death several times. Under the 
stances, I’m sure we did not expect to | 
able to meet each other today. Personal 
I actually do not know whether | am living 
or am a ghost! When we recall the many 
memories of our hardships and the harrow 
ing experiences, and our wanderings be 
tween life and death, it brings to a full 
realization of our defeat. 

While wandering in the Mindanao 
mountains with the sounds of battle con- 
stantly in my ears and subsisting on wild 
grasses, I began to read the teachings of 
Buddha. I regretted that I had not read this 
type of philosophy at an early age because, 

Pile I was reading these writings, | 
grasped the full meaning of Buddhism in 
my heart. As a result, since entering this 
concentration camp, I have continued to 
study His teachings and I feel it is having 
a profound influence on my character. 

So it is that when I think back to the 
Philippine Island Operations with this new 
spiritual outlook, I can readily understand 
the reasons for our defeat. If only we h id 
cultivated such spiritual training at an early 
age, we would have been better prepared 


Cum 


Japanese GHQ counted on air power but commanders on the ground dillered 
“Words alone cannot sink American ships and that becomes clear when you com 
pare our airplanes to theirs. That is why the major battles have been on the nd. 
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lv for combat and our poor moral 
would not have contributed so 
to our defeat. 

ppears that we did net grasp the full 
ince of the Imperial Rescript on 
on which adjures us to “Study hard, 
’ , vocation, gain wisdom, and then to 
»plish our individual duty.” It was 
failure to heed this worthy counsel 
: caused us to expose our weakness 
yaracter by shameful actions during 
fioht in which we were defeated. 
Every oficer and man was motivated by 
ywn selfish interest and behaved as a 
1 man, devoid of human dignity! Even 
zenerals, when they had lost their com- 
showed their r character and 
saved in such a deplorable manner that 

r subordinates deserted them. 
Jecause of the wrong steps taken in com- 
nulsory education since the Meiji Era, most 
national figures failed to cultivate 
ndividual character. Since I became a 
second lieutenant I can remember many 

shameful experiences. 

Since the Russo-Japanese War, the Japa- 


and inform others. If you read this report 
and are satisfied, will you please carry it 
with you when you return to the home- 
land? You have my permission to use it as 
you please. However, I would like to ex- 
plain my feelings in the matter of certain 
criticisms in parts of it where I have men- 
tioned my countrymen by name. It was 
unavoidable and I am sorry for them but 
could not help it. My hope is that they 
will bear up under it for the sake of others. 


In his memoirs General Tomochika 
relates that as late as July and August 
1944 there were two conflicting views as 
to the best type of island defenses for the 
Philippines. One group favored the old 
Japanese concept of “annihilation at the 
beachhead” and the other group argued 
just as loudly for the adoption of a policy 
of a “battling withdrawal.” 

The Japanese General Headquarters 
frequently expressed the opinion that 


with much time and effort and began 
construction of strong fortifications in 
selected areas in the interior, outside the 
range of naval bombardment. Other 
commanders continued preparation of 
beach fortifications, remarking, “There 
should be some beach battles since there 
is no need to fear naval bombardment in 
certain types of fortifications. Where we 
have the proper types of fortifications, 
we should engage in battles along the 
beaches.” 


General Suzuki, the 35th Army com 
mander, expressed himself as follows: 
“The main battle is fought in numerous 
isolated areas of.our choice rather than 
on the coast under naval bombardment. 
Nevertheless, there is some effectiveness 
in resistance along the beaches, and 
therefore, part of the troops must suffer 
premature losses.” The defense of | eyte 





The Jap General wrote: “A majority of the guns emplaced on the beach were destroyed, but defiladed and cave positions 
remained intact and the losses among the defending troops were surprisingly small.” 


nese people were led to believe that strength 
through the “Yamato Damashii” (Yamato 
Spirit) was legendary. Our educational 
system was not founded on a scientific basis 
but was entirely based on this false concept. 
They (the People) believed that a soldier 
imbued with “Yamato Damashii” and armed 
only with one small hand grenade could de- 
feat an enemy equipped with large cannon 
and tanks. This nonscientific attitude of 
the Japanese was manifested during the 
defeats we suffered in the fighting zones 
of Davao and Leyte. 

Considering these facts it is surprising 
that we attempted the Pacific War, and the 
mere thought of it makes me tremble. To 
sum up, if the Japanese had cultivated vir- 
tue and developed their intellectual facul- 

this war would not have occurred. 

While the details of the Leyte Opera- 

s were fresh in my mind, I wrote a 
th sketch of my experiences there. I 
ct to be transferred to the Manila Con- 
tration camp soon, and thereafter I have 
dea of what will become of me. I do 
care to die, but if I do die, then I 
ild regret it if this report failed to reach 
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beach defenses constructed with an 
enormous amount of labor were useless 
because they could not withstand the 
terrific U. S. naval bombardment. The 
Japanese high command expressed these 
opinions more freely after U. S. troops 
successfully invaded Saipan. Other Jap- 
anese commanders argued that the for- 
tifications on Saipan were only front-line 
type field fortifications and for that rea- 
son they were easily neutralized. They 
believed that if they had been permanent 
or semipermanent fortifications they 
would have been able to withstand the 
bombardments; therefore, they voiced 
the opinion that the principles of “anni- 
hilation at the beachhead” should not be 
discarded prematurely. 

The net result of these conflicting 
opinions was one of confusion. Some 
commanders abandoned their beach for 
tifications which had been constructed 


was established with this concept of de 
fense in mind. 

General Tomochika 
memoirs regarding the results of such 
action: “At Leyte, a large U. S. naval 
eet shelled the island for two days 
What impressed us was the fact that the 
\mericans landed with only that rela 
tively small amount of shelling. From 
what we heard of the battle of Saipan, 
the same amount of shelling had been 


writes in his 


concentrated on a small area.” 

“At Leyte, a majority of the guns em 
placed on the beach were destroyed, but 
defiladed and cave positions remained 
intact and the losses among the defend 
ing troops were surprisingly small. A 
considerable number of our troops be 
came scattered, but still put up a tair 
amount of resistance after the Americans 
landed.” 

In establishing a policy for the defense 
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“We underestimated the speed and strength of the American attack and we 
underestimated the technical ability of the American forces, especially their skill 
in repairing roads, sweeping mines and reconstructing destroyed bridges.” 
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of the Philippines air power loomed as a 
big issue in the minds of the Japanese 
commanders. There were conflicting 
opinions as to how best to coordinate the 
defenses between the air and the land 
forces. The Japanese GHQ felt that in 
defense of an area such as the Philip- 
pines where there are over three thou 
sand large and small islands the prin 
ciples of destruction by land warfare 
would not apply. They believed that by 
utilizing air attacks to destroy the U. S. 
landing forces before they strike the 
beaches, or at least, by conducting air 
attacks upon the landing forces and giv- 
ing them a staggering blow before they 
make appreciable gains would best ac- 
complish their defensive mission. Japa- 
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nese GHQ further stated that defense of 
the Philippines depended primarily on 
airplanes, therefore it would be best for 
the ground forces to assist the air forces 
by building airfields, fuel and ammuni- 
tion dumps, and by protecting the air 
force units on the ground. 

Some of the army commanders pro- 
tested against this concept of defense. 
They stated, “Words alone cannot sink 
American ships and that becomes clear 
when you compare our airplanes to theirs. 
That is why the major battles have been 
occurring on land. We can say that the 
power of our air force is negligible at 
this time. The land army should initiate 
its own preparations.” 


The logic and forethought in the 


ideas of these protesting army command 
ers manifested itself as the battle of the 
Philippines progressed. The man 
fields constructed by the Japanese were 
not used by their air force in the ma} rir, 
of cases because they never regained ais 
superiority. In reality it meant tha® the 
Japanese had constructed numerou 
fields under difficult conditions in , 
terrain that were to be used by the [] & 
Army Air Forces. 


the 


Miscalculations of Time and Place 


As for the estimation of the tin 
locality of the American landing 
group of Japanese generals placed it July 
or August of 1944, with the belief tha: 
successive land and air bases would 
necessary for U. S. forces from Morotaj 
Island to Manila; therefore, th 
landing in the Philippines wouid be on 
the southernmost island of Mindana 
which lay the nearest to American-he 
Morotai and New Guinea. 

The other view was that the powerful 
and mechanized army of the Americans 
would not adopt such a plan, but would 
seek to strike Luzon in one decisive bat 
tle. The view was strengthened by the 
fact that similar methods were used at 
Saipan and Guam. 

The first view was held by the greater 
portion of the staff of Japanese GHQ 
and the Philippines Command while the 
area army commanders generally held 
the latter view. 

The powerful drive of the American 
forces in the Philippines which material- 
ized so rapidly surprised the 35th Amy 
Headquarters on Leyte. Original): the 
35th Army had prepared plans for com 
bat expected earlier, but when word was 
received that the “Air Battle of Taiwan 
ended in a “Glorious Victory” the 35th 
Army commander concluded that the 
Americans had lost so many carriers that 
it would be impossible for American 
forces to attack soon thereafter. 

General Tomochika gives this account 
of this period: “On the night of 16 Oc 
tober, we celebrated the ‘Glorious Vic 
tory of Taiwan.’ The following morning 
we received a report that American forces 
had landed at Suluan islands [east of 
Leyte Gulf]. We considered this report, 
wondering whether it could be a repe 
tition of the false report of a landing 
such as that of 10 September. It was @ 
false alarm; nevertheless, we started to 
believe it was true when American 
planes attacked us the following day 

“On the afternoon of the 19th, a radi 
from 16th Division reported: “Ten enem) 
transports sighted in Leyie Gulf.” GHQ 
concluded that landings at Mindana 
would begin in November and that the 


decisive battle for Luzon would begin in 
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, of the following year. This was 
in the light of what actually took 


the early phases of the battle of 

there was confusion in the minds 

army commanders as to whether 
eyte operation was to be a decisive 
- or merely a delaying action. On 
ber 10th General Yamashita, Philip- 
; commander, made the following 
ment: “Our Army will attack the 
ny and carry on an offensive battle 
vwhere on Luzon. On other islands 
my will momentarily pursue, en- 
in delaying action, and decrease 
fighting power of the enemy. We 
destroy and deny to the enemy the 
ff their air bases.” 

[here was a complete reversal of 
ans, however, after the U. S. invasion 
f Leyte on 20th October. GHQ, after 
arning of the power in which the U. S. 
\it Leyte, decided that the decisive bat- 
tle of the Philippines should be fought 
there. Orders were issued by Japanese 
GHQ indicating that they would engage 
in an aerial battle on October 24th, a 
sea battle on the 25th, and a massing of 
eround forces into Leyte would com- 
mence after the 26th. Word of this plan 
brought cheers from the Japanese troops 
and there was a sudden rise in morale. 
Unofficial reports were received by the 
35th Army that the Ist Division, 26th 
Division, 68th Independent Brigade and 
( = Artillery were coming from L uzon. 

General Tomochika describes his feel- 
ings: “We had hopeful discussions of 
reentering Tacloban (which was within 
the Americans’ initial beachhead) by the 
16th of November. We were determined 
to take offensive after offensive and clean 
up landed American forces on Leyte 
Island according to original plans. We 
seriously discussed demanding the sur- 
render of the entire American Amy after 
seizing General MacArthur.” 


Operational Errors 

Let’s see what General Tomochika has 
to say as to why this offensive never suc- 
ceeded. In his memoirs he lists the 
following operational errors committed 
by the Japanese forces: 

“After the first stages of the Leyte 
Operation it became clear that we had 
committed these errors in our estimate: 

“(1) The American forces took a 
quick, penetrating offensive action when 
our units retreated toward the hills, 
and we underestimated the speed and 
stre my of their attack. 

) We had not expected our various 
nt- cs units to retreat so quickly 

m the American artillery attack, and 

e lacked the proper understanding of 

merican artillery fire power. 
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‘(3) We misunderstood the results 
of the decisive air and naval battle of 
October 24th and 25th. Whereas we 
thought we had won seventy per cent of 
the battles we actually lost fifty per cent 
of the battles. The fact remains that we 
lost. Since 3 November there were only 
American planes flying over the battle 
fields and we seldom saw our own planes. 
There was a powerful American fleet in 
Leyte Gulf and over two hundred trans- 
port ships. The battle swelled to over- 
whelming odds with insufficient accurate 
intelligence. 

“(4) Our military of the 
Tacloban Strait incorrect. We 
knew it was difficult to cross this strait 
without a trained pilot. However, the 
enemy navigated the strait using water 
pilots on landing barges and reached 
Carigara Bay. 

“(5) We underestimated the techni 
cal ability of the American forces, espe- 
cially their skill in repairing roads, 
sweeping mines, and reconstructing de 
stroyed bridges.” 

In the preceding paragraphs ex-Gen 
eral Tomochika has given reasons why 
he believed the Japanese defense and 
counteroffensive in the Philippines 
failed. To obtain a more complete analy 
sis of the Japanese defeat let’s consider 
two paramount weaknesses observed by 
numerous U. S. officers who fought suc 
cessfully against the Japanese. From 
these two weaknesses many operational 
errors resulted. 


estimates 
were 


Weakness in Combat Intelligence 

The first or greatest weakness seemed 
to be their lack of appreciation for in 
telligence at all echelons and second was 
their lack of ability to reason or think 
logically as a result of improper educa- 
tional methods and ideological teachings 
in Japan. It is generally felt that if the 
Japanese had not possessed these two 

major weaknesses they might never have 
undertaken the Pacific War. 

Their lack of appreciation for intelli- 
gence was apparent ail the way down to 
the smallest units. Unit commanders, 
intent on making favorable impressions 
on their higher commanders, often sub- 
mitted erroneous battle reports giving the 
impression they were successfully accom 
plishing their assigned mission when in 
reality they were probably fighting : 
losing battle against a superior U. 
force. Higher echelons of command 
dom knew how various campaigns were 
progressing or what the U. S. situation 
was until it was too late. It appears that 
the Pacific War was one surpi'se after 
another for Japanese commanders; they 
were astounded by the speed in which 
we advanced. Many of these surprises 


came about because the front-line sol 
diers and unit commanders failed to get 
the word back—they did not realize the 
importance of sending back information 
of the U. S. forces. They were no more 
guilty however, than were the higher 
commanders who failed to utilize fully 
their reconnaissance units, both ground 
and air, and who also 
nate intelligence to the lower units. It 
boils down to this: 
did not flow 


failed to dissemi- 


accurate information 
back to the intelligence 
; therefore, many commanders’ de 
cisions were based either on very little 
intelligence on U. S. forces or else were 
based upon the flowery operational re 
ports that gave an inaccurate picture of 
the U. S. situation to say the least. 


ofhcer 


Informed Soldier the Best 

The superiority of a well informed 
soldier or army over an who 
lacks general knowledge manifested 
itself many times during the Pacific War. 
The average American soldier, in con 
trast to the average Japanese soldier, was 
a well informed individual. The vast 
majority of Japanese troops, while they 
could read and write and had been sub 
jected to a compulsory educational sys 
tem prior to their entry into the military 
service, had not been trained to think. 
On the other hand, because of his gen 
eral educational background the Ameri 
can made a much wiser fighting man 
than did his opposite number in the 
Japanese Army. Though the sons of the 
Emperor were brave and considered it a 
glorious act to die on the battlefield they 
were outwitted time after time by the 
logical minds of the American soldier. 
The inability of the average Nippon sol 
dier to reason or to think for him«elf 
cost the Japanese thousands of 
and numerous battles. When their 
leaders were killed or for some reason 
lost contact with the troops the indi 
viduals were in a quandary—their actions 
were often stupid to say the least. To 
emphasize this point, I wish to close with 
what one Japanese general on Leyte 
said his troops thought of our small artil 
lery observation planes. He stated that 
there was more or less a fear throughout 
his army of the U. S. observation planes. 
It was generally believed among the 
troops that these planes were made of a 
special kind of steel that could not be 
penetrated by bullets. They also believed 
these light aircraft to be equipped with 
very powerful binoculars, about 75 
power, that could see anything on the 
ground and carried sound detectors that 
could pick up the speaking voice at 3,000 
feet. When these small observation 
planes were in the air the troops were 
not allowed to talk or fire their weapons. 


enemy 


lives 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Pay Bill Stalled 


The defeat suffered by the armed forces 
pay bill in its first test before Congress 
was more than a skirmish but fortunately 
it wasn’t the whole campaign. Biggest 
danger to the bill is that time is against it. 
Even if the bill goes through the House 
on its second effort, it must still be ap- 
proved by the Senate and possibly recon- 
ciled in committee if the two houses pass 
bills that are in any way dissimilar. 

Of all the statements that accompanied 
and followed the action of the House in 
defeating the bill, that of Gen. Omar 
Bradley's made the most sense. It was 
without demagoguery, it made no effort 
to suggest such a palpable untruth as that 
the officers of the services were unable to 
keep body and soul together with their 
present pay. Instead Gen. Bradley took the 
theme that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. Unless first-class salaries are paid 
the services will not be able to attract 
first-class men, Gen. Bradley warned. 

“Bargain personnel seldom produces a 
bargain security. Yet our government clings 
to the theory that it can deal forever in 
basement prices on the talents of men,” 
Gen. Bradley observed. The upshot would 
be that “failure to provide persuasive career 
incentives” might eventually reduce the 
Army to an organization of “second raters.” 





LRPG Plans Await Appropriations 

Subject to appropriations, the Air Force 
was preparing to open and operate the 
Joint Long-Range Proving Ground for the 
National Defense Establishment. Site of 
the proving grounds is off the East coast 
of Florida, near the Banana River Air 
Force Base. 

Missiles fired from the launching site at 
Cape Canaveral will fly southeastward over 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Bahama 
Islands. British authorities have given 
their consent and observation stations will 
be developed at a number of points in 
the Bahamas. 

The Air Force will operate the proving 
grounds with Army and Navy officers also 
assigned to it. Plans for the project have 
been in the works since 1945. 


Progress of Unification Law 

The Senate passed the bill, recom- 
mended by the late James V. Forrestal, to 
bring the Army, Navy and Air Force one 
step nearer full unification. 

Principal features of the bill would: 

(1) Strengthen the powers of the Sec- 
retary of Defense over the three Services 
to eliminate duplication and waste. 

‘2) Place a civilian comptroller in 
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charge of the purse strings of all the Armed 
Forces and set up an accounting system 
aimed at saving at least a billion dollars a 
year. 

(3) Prohibit the Defense Secretary from 
reassigning combatant functions or person- 
nel in such a manner as to abolish one 
branch of the Service. 

(4) Create the post of Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense. He would rank above the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

(5) Place civilians in control of the 
National Security Council and make the 
Vice-President a member of that body. 

(6) Create the position of Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff but prohibit 
him from exercising military control over 
the Armed Forces. He would preside over 
the meetings but would not vote. 

(7) Increase the size of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to 210 officers. It is now 100. 

(8) Strengthen the relationships be- 
tween the Secretary of Defense and the 
Munitions Board. 

(9) Fix the salaries of the Secretaries 
of Army, Navy and Air Force at $14,000 


a yea:. 


Total Strength: 1,626,000 

The combined strength of the Armed 
Forces on April 30 dropped 20,700 below 
the figures of March 31, 1949. 

Che strength report (estimated on pre 
liminary reports) revealed that the Air 
Force was the only service to show an in- 
crease, rising from 417,000 on March 31 
to 418,000 on April 30. Army strength on 
April 30 was 671,700, a drop of 19,800 
from March 31; the Navy dropped from 
450,300 on March 31 to 448,700 on April 
30, a decrease of 1,600, and the Marine 
Corps decreased 300 from 87,900 on 
March 31 to 87,600 on April 30. 

Total strength was 1,626,000. 

The figures represent total full-time 
military personnel, comprising both Regu- 
lars and Reserves on full-time active duty, 
and include 18-year-old one-year enlistees 
under the Selective Service Act cf 1948, 
cadets and midshipmen of the Military and 
Naval Academies, and other personnel in 
full-time training. 

Estimated total recruitment by the 
Armed Forces during the month of April 
was 26,138, which was 3,450 less than 
during March. One-year enlistments under 
Selective Service dropped to 1,451, ap- 
proximately 980 under the March figure. 

Other new recruits—enlistees without 
prior Military Service—numbered 6,900, 
approximately 1,255 fewer than March. 


Racial Equality Plans 

Defense Secretary Johnson approved the 
Navy’s plans for eliminating racial segre- 
gation but sent the Army’s back for modi- 
fication. The Air Force’s plan had been ap- 


proved earlier by the Defense Seer... 

The Navy's plan was preceded «ith 
this statement of policy: 

“In their attitude and day-to-day op 
duct of affairs, officers and enlisted »e, 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine rps 
shall adhere rigidly and impartially (the 
Navy regulations, in which no distinction 


is made between individuals wearin 

uniform of these services. 

“All personnel will be enlisted ap 
pointed, trained, advanced or promoted 
assigned duty and administered in a 
spects without regard to race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. 

“In the utilization of housing, messing, 
berthing and other facilities, no special or 
unusual provisions will be made for the 
accommodations of any minority race.” 

The Navy’s plan consists of six points 
In them the Navy proposes to: 

(1) Issue a policy statement on minorities 

(2) Strengthen attractions for Negro re 
cruits by assigning Negro petty off 
cers to the recruiting service and 
ordering other Negroes to take part 
in recruitment activities, and empha 
size through pictures and other media 
the fact that Negroes and whites work 
together in the service. 

‘3) Increase efforts to attract qualified 
Negro students to participate in the 
Navy Reserve Officers Training pro- 
gram. 

(4) Issue a directive assuring that all 
members of the steward branch who 
are “in all respects qualified” will re 
ceive an opportunity to change their 
branch. 

‘5) Change the status of chief stewards 
to that of chief petty officers. 

(6) Eliminate within the Marine Corps 
the present separate Negro Recruit 
Training Facility and integrate it 
with the training of whites. 


JCS Vetoes Air Duel 

The whispering campaign against the 
B-36 which Secretary of Air Symington 
had publicly attempted to allay several 
months ago grew and grew until, like an 
over-inflated balloon, it burst into the open 
on Capitol Hill. 

The original controversy was over 
whether the B-36 was a “sitting duck” to 
enemy fighters. The Air Force said that at 
40,000 feet no fighter in existence could 
get to it. But the Navy said its Banshee 
fighter, a jet job, could climb to 40,000 
feet in seven minutes and, presumably 
shoot down the B-36. The House Armed 
Services Committee heard these conflicting 
proposals and suggested a test. 

Secretary of Defense Johnson turned 


the 


the suggestion over to the Joint Chiefs of, 


Staff with an admonition to decide whether 
there should be a test “entirely and com 
clusively on military considerations with 
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regard whatever to any political 
tions that may flow from your rec- 
dations.” 
w days later the JCS said no. No 
purpose would be served if the 
vas held and it might result in the 
nee of vital information that is now 
ed, the JCS declared. 
.currently a congressional committee 
d to investigate rumors that political 
isiness influence had dictated Air 
orders for the B-36. Secretary Sym- 
, vigorously denied rumors connected 
name. The charges were so grave 
0 unaccompanied by evidence that a 
nd exhaustive investigation was cer 
in order. 


Flat on its Face 

New York state with a quota of 716 
had 41 physicians and dentists volunteer 
to the services; Wyoming and Nevada 
with a quota of three each had furnished 
pone 

\nd so it went for all the 48 states. The 
campaign to persuade physicians and den- 
tists to volunteer for the armed forces ap- 
neared to be falling flat on its face. 
~ The doctors the campaign was aimed at 
vere men who had a moral obligation to 
serve. They are the young men who were 
either deferred from the service during 
the war so that they could complete their 
professional education or had been sent to 
school at the expense of the government 
while in the service. 

But the young doctors didn’t want to 
miss the opportunity of establishing private 
practice while times were good. Ever in 
the deep South where men are tradition- 
ally quick to respond to the calls of the 
irmed forces, young doctors were reluctant 
to volunteer. South Car lina and Mibssis- 
sippi had each furnished two volunteers; 
Georgia had three and Alabama six. Texas 
with a quota of 107 had furnished seven. 


$600 Million Asked for Housing 

Secretary Johnson asked Congress for 
authority to spend $623,125,682 for hous- 
ing and public works. It was the first uni- 
hed bill of its kind in which Secretary 
Johnson itemized what he termed “mini- 
mum requirements” of the Army, Navy 
ind the Air Force. 

In letters to the Speaker of the House 
ind the Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, Mr. Johnson estimated that 
the amounts specified in the bill would 
pay tor a minimum of 5,500 family units in 
the United States and 2,000 more over- 
seas. However, this would meet only a 
traction of the actual needs. In niost in 
stances the bill would provide less than 

per cent of actual requirements of in- 

lual installations. 

Excepting the amounts asked for the 
ergency and special weapons projects, 

construction funds for the three serv- 

were outlined as follows: 
Army: Total of $151,067,400, of 
which $69,889,700 is sought for Con- 
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tinental United States and $81,177, 
700 for overseas. 

Navy: Total of $187,712,801, of 
which $98,493,300 is within the 
country and $89,219,501 is for over 
seas. 

Air Force: Total of $244,816,481, of 
which $175,540,501 is asked for 
Continental United States and $69, 
275,980 for overseas. 

In another development on the housing 
situation, the President's Committee on 
Religion and Welfare in the Armed Forces 
declared that service personnel were being 
“forced to pay penthouse rents for chicken 
coop homes.” The Committee urged civil 
organizations to work for the elimination of 
rent gouging. 

Decent quarters merited. “Career 
soldiers, sailors and airmen,” the Commit 
tee declared, “have no intention of serving 
their country in time of peace away from 
their families. We must recognize that if 
we expect to maintain Armed Forces which 
are sufficient for the preservation of peace 
and security, then we must provide decent 
living conditions for those junior officers 
and key noncommissioned officers who 
cannot afford present high rentals and 
who make up a large part of the core of 
an effective military force.” 


Civilian to Analyze All Jobs 

The Naticnal Military Establishment 
plans to hire a personnel management 
firm to study the entire military job struc 
ture in the Army, Navy and Air Force 
and make proposals for its long-range re 
organizations. 

Behind the plan is the need for a com 
mon job and qualification system for al! 
military positions, both officer and enlisted, 
not only for present efficiency but for mo 
bilization requirements in the event of a 
future emergency. 

Accordingly, the Personnel Policy Board 
has proposed a one-year development pro 
gram to provide a basic common job and 
classification structure to serve as a frame 
work within which further development 
and retinement will take place in the fu 
ture. The board will consider immediate 
communications from all organizations in 
a position to undertake the task outlined 
in the program. 

What's wanted. The successful con 
tractor will be expected to provide: 

C1) An organized classification struc 
ture of all jobs in the services, standard job 
specifications, and an adequate coding sys 
tem to facilitate personnel actions. 

(2) A standard job analysis method, a 
standard job specification format, and a 
common job evaluation system. 

(3) Detailed plans for the installation, 
operation, and continuing development of 
procedures, along with recommendations 
for long-range research and development. 

Estimates of the military services indi 
cate that there are approximately 6,000 
peacetime job-types and 10,000 mobiliza- 
tion job-types. 


Common Classification. When the 
job is done it is hoped that there will be 
created a common military classification 
structure, together with standard person 
nel tools for both peace and wartime situ 
ations. At the present time the services 
speak separate classification languages, and 
Selective Service employs still another. 


Uniform Budget Requests Sought 


Proposals aimed at a larger degree of 
comparability in the budget estimates of 
the Departments of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force by eliminating dissimi- 
larities in terminology and classifications 
were announced by Secretary Johnson. The 
proposa! calls for more complete inventories 
and for more supporting data for estimates 
on major procurement items. 

Ihe methods proposed are to be used 
until a performance-type budget as sug 
gested by the Hoover Commission is estab- 
lished by law. 

Ihe three military departments have 
been furnished a set of category definitions 
of all major budget items for their use in 
submitting estimates to the Secretary of 
Defense for the 1951 fiscal year. 

The definitions are intended tu *liminate 
many of the differences in terminology and 
classifications and to obtain reasonable com 
parability between the services’ budget esti- 
mates. Major items will be comparable, 
through the use of common definitions, or 
if not, the reasons will be explained. 

Category definitions, plus the submission 
of estimates on a detailed cost category 
basis, are designed to clarify much of the 
confusion which has marked past budgets 
and to provide staff agencies with a plainer 
picture on which to reach decisions. 

Supporting data. in presenting cost 
estimates for major procurement items, the 
departments hereafter not only wil! indicate 
the dollar amounts involved but will also 
furnish basic supporting data. This infor 
mation will include evidence of the validity 
of requirements correlated with identified 
approved plans, current inventories and 
conditions, quantities on order, funds re 
maining available for purchase, and net re 
quirements of the items in question. 

The Hoover Commission said it had been 
unable to compare with any degree of ac 
curacy the cost of similar functions in the 
three services because of varied organiza 
tional structures and differing budget and 
accounting classifications and procedures 
It recommended uniform terminology, clas 
sifications, and budgetary and accounting 
practices throughout the services along ad 
ministrative lines of responsibility and also 
recommended complete, accurate and cur 
rent inventories. 

Objectives and Purposes. Under the 
performance-type budget, which the 
Hoover Commission has recommended for 
all departments of the Federal government, 
emphasis would be placed on objectives and 
purposes to be accomplished rather than on 
broad classifications such as personnel, sup 
plies, and transportation. Each major or- 
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ganizational unit with management respon- 
sibility would have to prepare, and defend 
before the Secretary of Defense, complete 
estimates for its activities on the basis of 
functions and performance. 


Mapping Activities Coordinated 

Approved plans for the coordination of 
mapping and charting activities and related 
photographic work in the National Military 
Establishment were announced by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

A Photographic and Survey Section of 
the Joint Intelligence Group, Joint Staff, 
will coordinate photography, geodesy, hy- 
drography, photogrammetry, cartography, 
topography, mapping, charting, surveying, 
terrain models, photo interpretation, com- 
pilation, reproduction, and allied related 
intelligence functions. 

Heretofore, the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force have 
conducted independent photographic and 
mapping activities. The Joint Intelligence 
Committee, composed of the intelligence 
chiefs of the three services and the Joint 
Staff’s deputy director for intelligence, has 
utilized information received from the de- 
partments. 

The Photographic and Survey Section 
now is authorized to forward its decisions to 
appropriate NME agencies without refer- 
ence to the Joint Intelligence Committee, 
except on matters of major policy, and to 
communicate directly with appropriate ci- 
vilian and nonmilitary governmental agen- 
cies. 


Citizenship for Recruits 

As part of their basic training program, 
recruits will be given a course in basic citi- 
zenship aimed at offsetting subversive 
propaganda directed at members of the 
Armed Forces. 

In announcing the decision to develop 
the course, Chairman Thomas R. Reid of 
the Personnel Policy Board, said that it is 
in line with the Board's belief that the men- 
tal attitude and mental compass of officers 
and men are basic for everything they seek 
to do. They must understand, he said, the 
principles and operation of democratic gov- 
ernment, and what its preservation means 
to them individually, to give best service to 
its Cause. 

Responsibility for preparation of a com- 
mon course in basic citizenship has been 
assigned to the Armed Forces Information 
and Education Division. 


Poor Psychiatry 


The Armed Forces are failing to apply 
many of the new psychiatric treatments 
known to psychiatrists and are neglecting 
preventive psychiatry, members of the 
American Psychiatric Association were 
told. 

Dr. Albert A. Rosner of the New York 
Neurological Institute, and Dr. Benjamin 
Harris Balser, Assistant Clinical Professor 
of Neurology at Columbia University, said 
that the testing methods used by the serv- 
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ices in predicting an individual’s stress, 
tolerance and general military adaptability 
are “woefully inadequate.” 

The two doctors found fault with the 
lack of coordinated psychiatric research in 
the armed forces and said that the factors 
that constitute the successful soldier and 
officer are still largely unknown. 

They based their strictures on a study 
made for the subcommittee on research of 
the Committee on Military Psychiatry. 
During the study they reviewed some 400 
papers written on military psychiatry since 
the end of the war. 

The doctors noted that “more formal 
and effective research is being accomplish- 
ed today in the psychological rather than 
the psychiatric field.” They said there was 
a need for letter liaison between the two 
fields and that more psychoanalytical re- 
search as applied to specific military prob- 
lems was needed. 

Combat exhaustion. “There is also a 
need for more adequate follow-up studies 
and reports on the residual symptoms of 
combat exhaustion, particularly by those 
who have had contact with its earlier 
stages. A good evaluation of the effects of 
combat exhaustion from the viewpoint of 
manpower resources and the utilization of 
such cases for future military service is 
needed,” the two doctors declared. 

They recommended that a closer liaison 
be established between the Committee on 
Military Psychiatry of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and the National De- 
fense Department, the Joint Research and 
Development Board, the Committee on 
Medical Sciences, and the Committee for 
Cooperation with Government Agencies. 

Dr. Balser is consultant in neuropsy- 
chiatry to the Army's Surgeon General. 
Dr. Rosner served as a lieutenant colonel 
in the Air Forces during the war and is now 
a consultant in psychiatry to the Veterans 
Administration. 


Directive No. 1 Revoked 


William Frye, civilian director of the 
National Military Establishment’s unified 
public information office, announced that 
“Consolidation Directive No. 1,” which he 
had issued in April had been revoked, ex- 
cept for two paragraphs dealing with physi- 
cal coordination of security review sections. 

Directive No. 1 had created a storm of 
protest and controversy in the press which 
charged it with being a “gag” order. That 
was a result neither intended nor foreseen 
by its originators. It had been drawn for 
the purpose of unifying the security re- 
view sections of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. But the press had read into it an im- 
plication that the National Military Estab- 
lishment intended to restrict the public 
statements and writings of all military men, 
regular, retired and in reserve components. 

The withdrawal of the directive leaves 
the three services’ separate security review 
regulations in effect. The Army’s and the 
Air Forces’ are similar, but the Navy’s de- 





parts in numerous particulars from the 
provisions of the other two. ; 


12 More Boards Go 


Twelve additional committees and |) ,ards 
in the National Military Establi: 
were abolished, bringing the total dj vel 
up to 69. 


Polls Prohibited 


_ The Army and Air Force published 
joint regulation which prohibited anew the 
taking of polls, straw votes and othe: 


. . *ypes 
of opinion surveys. The regulation » plies 
to all forms of opinion surveys and no: 


just “political polls.” 


ATOMIC WARFARE 
Radiological Defense 


Persons subjected to gamma radiations 
from atomic bombs develop a definite pat 
tern of symptoms, Lt. Col. Melvin F. 
Eyerman wrote in the Military Reviey 
First comes nausea and vomiting several 
hours after exposure. This stops, and then 
a few days to several weeks later there de 
velops a shortage of blood cells, which 
causes tissue to degenerate. Ulcers appear 
on the gums and mouth and hair falls out 
Infection is apt to occur widely through 
out the body. 

Ultraviolet radiations cause sun burns. 
and infrared, heat burns. Lightweight 
shielding, like clothing, protects from thes 
burns. 

In addition to these dangers, radioactiy: 
materials in the form of alpha or beta 
particles which are scattered from atomic 
bombs, also severely damage cells, Col 
Eyerman reports. 

Warning aids. Man cannot detect 
these nuclear radiations, and the onl: 
warning against them is instrumental. One, 
a pocket dosimeter, is the size of a fountain 
pen. Another, the film badge, is the size 
of a lapel pass. Larger portable, and fixed 
instruments are used for area detection. 

Not all persons showing even severe 
signs of radiations sickness are doomed to 
die. There is no way of telling now, how 
intensive a dose of radiation a person has 
received, so the full curative routine must 
be undergone. 





ARMY 


New Secretary 


The new Secretary of the Army came 
up from the ranks in two different ways 
As a civilian officer of the Department o! 
the Army, Mr. Gor ’on Gray became As 
sistant Secretary in September, 1947, and 
Under Secretary in May, 1949. As a sol 
dier, Mr. Gray entered the service as a pt 
vate in 1942 and was discharged a captain 
of Infantry in 1945. He served overseas 
with Gen. Bradley's Twelfth Army Group 
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\; Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
M ay was responsible for the indus- 
- bilization and procurement pro- 
‘ § the Army. He also served as 
‘ nember of the Armed Forces Mu- 
nitions Board. 
~ Eis most controversial assignment was 
as irman of the Defense Secretary's 
ttee on civilian components which 
pr .d the so-called Gray Board report 
recommending the federation of the Na- 
ti Guard. For this Mr. Gray and his 


fe members on the committee were 
roundly denounced by officials of the Na- 
ti Guard Association. However, Na- 
tior Guard Association officials an- 


nounced that they had no objections to 
Mr. Gray's appointment as Secretary of 
the Army. 

\ lawyer and a newspaper publisher in 
North Carolina, the new secretary at forty 
is the youngest cabinet officer in the pres- 
nt administration. 


® 


Personnel Records Completed 

\fter two years of work the Army Per- 
sonnel Records Board completed the co- 
lossal job of preparing a brief but compre- 
hensive file of the military career of all of 
the more than 22,000 Regular Army of- 
ficers. The purpose of the project was to 
standardize the information and to make it 
more readily available to the Army and the 
individual. 

It was a tremendous task. Board officers 
had to go through tons of 201 files, ef- 
ficiency reports, medical records and other 
documents to prepare the reports. Two 
documents were prepared on each officer. 
One, a statement of service, records all of 
the officer's service up to the end of 1946. 
The other, a career summary, records the 
essential facts occurring since 1946. 

As each record was prepared it was crit- 
ically examined by other officers. In the 
event there were unanswered questions, 
letters were written to the ofhcer con- 
cerned or to his former superiors in an ef- 
fort to make the record conform to the ex- 
act facts. Eventually every officer will re- 
ceive a copy of his record which he may 
correct or supplement. 

When first organized the Personnel Rec- 
ords Board was headed by Lt. Gen. Lucian 
K. Truscott. When Gen. Truscott re- 
tired he was succeeded by Maj. Gen. Don- 
ald A. Stroh. At the height of the Board's 
activity, more than 150 officers and a large 
staff of clerical workers were employed on 
the project. At the end the board num- 
bered 36 officers, all of whom have been 
transferred to the Personnel and Adminis- 
tration Division where they will continue 
the job by keeping the records up-to-date. 


Army-Civilian Cooperation 

\s a notable example of teamwork be- 
tween various civilian agencies and the 
\rmy, Sixth Army officers called attention 
to the Rabies Control Program recently held 
on the Monterey Peninsula in California. 
tort Ord Army officials and soldiers co- 
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Division Conventions 


The information in the following 
list of scheduled conventions and re- 
unions of division associations was 
furnished by the associations listed. 
The Journat will publish an- 
nouncements of other division con- 
ventions as the information is pro 
vided it by the various associations. 
To insure publication notify The 
Journat at least 60 days before the 
convention is held. 
9th Inf. Div. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 30-July 2. Write Secre- 
tary, 9th Div. Assn., Box 1704, 
Washington 13, D. C. 
82d Airbn. Div. at Cleveland, O., 
July 3-5. Write 82d Airbn. Div. 
188 West Randolph St., Chi 
cago I, Ill. 

5th Mar. Div. at Philadelphia, 
Aug. 5-7. 

24th Inf. Div. at New York City, 
Aug. 12-14. Write Victor Beck 
er, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

88th Inf. Div. at New York City, 
Aug. 12-14. Write 88th Inf. 
Div. Assn. Box 328, Cooper 
Station, New York 3, N. Y. 

4th Inf. Div. at Toledo, O., Sept. 
1-4. Write Toledo Convention 
and Visitor’s Bureau, 218 Hur- 
ron St., Toledo 4, O. 

32d Inf. Div. at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Sept. 3-5. Write Joe 
Hrdlick, 1803 N. 49th St., 
Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 

104th Inf. Div. at New York City, 
Sept. 3-5. Write Mr. Howard 
Bedney, 14-10 Franklin Ave., 
Flushing, N. Y. 











operated with the Monterey County Health 
Department and the Monterey Bay Area 
Veterinary Medical Association in an effort 
to curb a potential rabies epidemic. 

The program, undertaken at the request 
of Monterey County health officials, was 
put into effect following the discovery of 
several rabid animals in the Monterey area. 

An extensive rabies control program was 
immediately put into operation at Fort Ord 
and all household pets, cats and dogs were 
vaccinated. Stray cats and dogs were picked 
up by military policemen and veterinarians. 

Several wild animals on the Ord reser- 
vation were discovered to be infected and a 
trapping and extermination program was 
inaugurated. 

The Fort Ord Public Information Office 
cooperated by assisting local news agencies 
in informing the public of the necessity of 
their active cooperation in what medical au- 
thorities termed an “emergency program.” 
News releases were sent out from the PIO 
section regarding the mass immunization 


which was arranged by the Monterey 
County Health Department and the Monte 
rey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Tent vaccination centers were set up 
in the various Peninsula communities and 
all residents were given the opportunity to 
have their pets vaccinated. 

In addition to newscasts about the pro 
gram, the Fort Ord radio station gave an 
“on-the-spot” broadcast at one of the mass 
vaccination centers in Seaside, Calif. 

According to civilian health officials, a 
large part of the success for the first portion 
of the rabies control program was due to 
the fact that the military joined forces with 
civilians in this community project. 


Basic Military Tests 


Henceforth recruits on finishing their 
basic training will take a Basic Military Sub 
jects test to evaluate their proficiency. 
l'hose who pass the test may be promoted 
to private; those who fail will get further 
basic training or be reclassified. 

lhe test, designed by personnel research 
experts, was two years in the making and 
is based entirely upon the new Army train 
ing program for recruits. 


Clothing Allowance 

Regulations were issued putting enlisted 
men’s clothing back on a monetary allow 
ance as in prewar days. The amount of the 
monetary allowance was not announced, 
but is expected to be approved soon. The 
plan goes into effect July 1. 


World War I History 


The United States Army in the World 
War, 1917-1919, a 17-volume history of 
America’s participation in World War I, 
has been completed. The first two vol 
umes of the series are due for release this 
month. 

Subsequent volumes of the Army’s his 
torical series will be released at the rate of 
one each six weeks. These volumes will 
contain reprints, in whole or in part, of the 
significant documents of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 

The series describes the organization of 
the AEF, the formulation of its policies, its 
training, and its combat experiences. 


INFANTRY 


Progress Report 

The Infantry School reported that 191 
former combat veterans have completed the 
special course designed to train them as in 
fantry troop leaders. 

Under this officer procurement plan, 
which also applies to other branches, veter- 
ans of World War II who are under 32 and 
have completed successfully two years of 
college training, are offered commissions as 
second lieutenants in their 
branch. 

Those who choose the infantry are sent 
to the Infantry School where they are given 
thorough training in small-unit tactics, in- 
fantry weapons and infantry techniques. 
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A total of 40, out of 48 originally en- 
rolled, completed the first course. Seven of 
the eight who failed to graduate resigned, 
while one was dropped from the class as a 
result of board action. 

Sixty-one of 85 completed the second 
course, with 16 being dropped because of 
resignation, two as a result of board action, 
and six because of academic failure. 

Ninety of 129 completed the third 
course, with 19 being dropped because of 
resignation, two as a result of board action, 
six as a result of hospitalization and the 
remainder because of academic failure. 

Of 187 who enrolled in the fourth 
course, 59 were dropped from the rolls, 
mainly because of resignation. 

Officials pointed out that students who 
were falling below the minimum required 
academic standards of the course were al- 
lowed to resign prior to board action. Rea- 
sons for board action, in addition to aca- 
demic failure, are deficiency in discipline 
and leadership. 

Each officer commissioned agrees to serve 
two years. Many of them hope to win 
regular commissions. 


ARMORED CAVALRY 
Armored Cavalry Ladder 


The Armored Cavalry career field was set 
up with five ladders. They are: Amphibian 
Tank, Tank, Armored Reconnaissance, Ar- 
mored Intelligence and Armored Opera- 
tions. 

The new regulations set up a minimum 
physical profile for each of the jobs called 
for by the various MOSs. Men holding 
one of the new MOSs as their primary or 
potential MOS will be classified into the 
field regardless of their physical profile, 
but instructions for removal of those who 
do not have the required minimum will be 
published separately. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Designers Aid WAC and WAF 


Six women fashion authorities were 
named by The Quartermaster General to 
serve as consultants on the development 
of uniforms and clothing for women mem- 
bers of the Army and Air Force. 

The Committee members are: Miss Doro- 
thy Shaver, President, Lord & Taylor, New 
York, who was adviser on women’s clothing 
to The Quartermaster General during 
World War II, Chairman; Mrs. Edna Wool- 
man Chase, Editor-in-Chief of Vogue; Mrs. 
Tobe Coller Davis, fashion merchandise 
consultant; Miss Eleanor Lambert, fashion 
publicist; Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, author- 
ity on home economics and advertising; and 
Mrs. Carmel Snow, Editor of Harper's 
Bazaar. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


The Lean Years 
As many people will tell you, the phrase 
“military mind” represents the nadir of 


mental activity, the dividing line between 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Our 
profession was in particular disrepute dur- 
ing the wars, and our childish antics as we 
played make-believe soldier with popguns 
and cap pistols must greatly have amused 
our keepers. 

These reflections, Colonel Paschal N. 
Strong reports in The Military Engineer, 
came to him as he watched the running of 
a home movie which showed the construc- 
tion of the Corregidor tunnels fifteen years 
ago. 

The story is an extraordinary one, and 
the tunnels are undoubtedly the only major 
modern military facilities built with the as- 
sistance of the ladies of the post. In 1932 
the engineer mission on Corregidor was 
expressed with simplicity: Build tunnels 
in the rock but don’t bother us with fool- 
ish requests for money or equipment. No 
where in the three square miles of the 
Rock was there an air-raid shelter where 
even a rabbit could hide. 

By scrounging condemned TNT and 
wrapping it in old magazines to make the 
charges, borrowing a thousand Bilibid pris- 
oners from the Philippine Government, and 
buying cement from the Japanese, the 
tunnels were finally built. 

The mishaps and misadventures during 
the building, the methods of obtaining sup- 
plies and equipment, and the escapades of 
the prisoners make Col. Strong’s piece a 
fine yarn of the tribulations of the prewar 
army. 


Shall We Go Underground? 

Without attempting an answer, Lt. Col. 
J. A. Goshorn, in the Military Review, 
asks, “Should industry go underground? 
If so, how much?” and then sums up the 
advantages and disadvantages in a long 
article. 

The first, and probably the most serious 
disadvantage, Col. Goshorn writes, is the 
added cost of initial construction, although 
this is offset by reduced maintenance 
costs. Citing an actual atomic-bomb proof 
underground factory in Sweden, he says 
that initial costs were twenty per cent 
higher, but that maintenance will be ten 
per cent lower over a 30-year period. 

Maginot Line complex. Second dis- 
advantage Col. Goshorn holds is that un- 
derground facilities which would be ad- 
vantageous from the standpoint of initial 
cost and protection are not always located 
within economic proximity to adequate 
power and labor sources. He also mentions 
the psychological disadvantage of placing 
key industries and storage installations 
underground. This, he says, might be called 
the “Maginot Line Complex.” Going un- 
derground will be used as an excuse for 
complacency by those who for so long 
looked to the oceans on our seaboards as 
an excuse for military unpreparedness. 
Even if a plan for using underground in- 
stallations is adopted on a limited scale, 
we must not believe that we are safe from 
surprise ‘attacks. 


os 


CIVILIAN COMPONEN.’s 


Civilian Components Policy Bo ard 

The Secretary of Defense openc.’ the 
door for another long step in the dir. sion 
of unification. In a clearly outlined m. ¢ to 
coordinate the activities of all civilian om. 
ponents, Secretary Johnson established 4 
Civilian Components Policy Board, cop. 
sisting of : 

Six officers from the Department o! the 
Army (two National Guard, two reserve. 
two regulars); 

Six officers from the Department of the 
Navy (two reserve, one being Naval air. 
two Marine reserve, one being Marine air. 
one regular Navy and one regular Ma- 
rine ); 

Six officers from the Department of the 
Air Force (two Air National Guard, two 
air reserve, and two regular air). 

The board will be under the direction of 
a civilian head and a military executive off- 
cer. Responsibility will be direct to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Powers and Purposes. The board 
is authorized to make recommendations to 
the Secretary on all matters of major policy, 
and to exercise all other powers assigned 
to him concerning civilian components. 
More specifically, it is to control organiza- 
tion, activation, training and equipping; co- 
ordinate policies and programs concerning 
missions and functions assigned by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; establish policies for 
administrative records, supply and equip- 
ment; govern the size and location of units; 
review and coordinate policies and regula- 
tions having to do with the civilian com- 
ponents of all Services; control and coordi- 
nate procurement of facilities; enact budg- 
etary review and make recommendations 
to the Secretary of Defense; recommend 
effective legislation; and undertake “such 
other duties as the Secretary of Defense 
may direct.” 

Action on matters pertaining to but one 
department will be referred to members 
ef that department for their recommenda- 
tions to the whole board; and the chairman 
will submit to the Secretary of Defense any 
minority opinion that may be held by two 
or more members of the board on any rec- 
ommendation submitted. 








Triple AF Reserve Training 


The Air Force announced an expanded 
program for reserve force training that wil! 
triple the number of flying reservists under 
instruction and earning either active- or in- 

aoe : 
active-duty pay. The program will provide 
training for more than 135,000 reservists 
and offer inactive- and active-duty training 
pay to more than 75,000 of that group. 
42,000 are now receiving training, with 
25,000 earning inactive-duty training pay. 

Reserve officers and enlisted men wil! be 
trained with regular, operating Air Force 
units during week-end training periods, 
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standard equipment, facilities and 
t of the Air Force at more than sev- 
cular AF bases and twenty-three 
training bases. 


ROC Summer Training 
n. Jacob L. Devers, Chief of AFF, 
..-ounced that approximately 11,500 
m1 C students will take part in the sum- 
me. camp training program, held princi- 
>» vy between June 20 and July 30. More 
1,200 of -the group will be medical, 
dental, veterinary and pharmaceutical stu- 
Sixteen Army installations, one more 
than last year, will be used to give trainees 
a comprehensive approach to problems of 
leadership as officers in the Army reserve 
components. 


NG Unit Recognition 

[hirteen of the 21 Regimental Combat 
teams in the National Guard troop basis 
have completed organization, Maj. Gen. 
Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau, announced. 

Four states, the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii completed the organization of 
all their allotted National Guard Army 
and Air units as of May 15, and several 
others are only one unit short. A total of 
45 states, the District of Columbia, Ha- 
waii and Puerto Rico had organized their 
assigned Air National Guard units. 

Federal recognition was granted twenty- 
four Army units in May, bringing the total 
to 4,534 in the Army Guard and 494 in 
the Air Guard. 


NG Encampment 
The Chief of the National Guard Bu- 


reau announced plans for the greatest 
summer field encampments in NG history. 
Some 283,500 Guardsmen, representing 
4,500 units, plus 40,000 Air Guardsmen, 
will take part in two weeks’ training be- 
tween June 4 and September 24 in 60 
state and federal camps throughout the 
country. 

Most units will be well into the three- 
year training plan initiated last September. 
Developed specifically to meet Army Na- 
tional Guard requirements, the plan con- 
centrates on essential subjects and com- 
bines individual and unit training. Many 
units will have completed small-arms re- 
quirements before encamping, leaving 20 
per cent more time for unit training in the 
held. 

Also for the first time the NG wiil train 
its reorganized 27 divisions as complete 
) ganizations; divisions divided among two 
or more states will go to camp as whole 
units. 


CA Units Converted 


The National Guard will convert its 
Coast Artillery units into other types of 
nits. Of the 83 units originally allotted, 
) were organized, and four of these have 
‘ready been converted into units of a heavy 


ink battalion. 
/ULY, 1949 
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Barely Sufficient Air Force 


The 48 group air armada called for 
under present economy measures would 
leave a force which could do no more than 
guarantee “prevention of an early defeat” 
and bring hope of an “eventual” victory, 
Gen. Vandenberg, the Air Force’s Chief of 
Staff, said in an address in Indianapolis. 
Under executive order, the Air Force is 
cutting back from the 59 groups it had on 
Jan. 1 to 48 by July 1. 

The AF Chief of Staff added that 
American strategic air power is “primarily a 
deterrent to war and a means of quick re- 
taliation against aggressors.” He called it 
“insurance against defeat” and said “our 
hope of future victory would depend in 
large measure upon the effectiveness” of 
attack by strategic air power. 

Despite the planned cutback, there 
would be an increase from two to four 
groups of heavy bombers, with 14 groups in 
all being strategic bomber units. The 
changes emphasized the full faith the Air 
Force was putting in strategic bombard- 
ment. 

Gen. Vandenberg denied that Air Force 
ofhcials were showing a “Maginot Line 
psychology” in emphasizing a strategic 
bomber force. “[Such] references are dif- 
ficult to understand. All military planners 
recognize that there are certain purposes 
bombers can accomplish and certain pur- 
poses they cannot accomplish. . . . The 
best defense is an active defense in depth 
and a powerful offense in depth.” 


Pilots Die Young 

Non-flying officers can be expected to 
live 11 years longer than flying officers, ac- 
cording to studies made by the USAF 
School of Aviation Medicine at Randolph 
Field. 

Matched samples of flying and non-fly- 
ing officers (type of duty not specified) 
were followed from 1920 to 1947. Officers 
taking up flying duty at 22 can expect to 
die at 59; non-flying officers at 60. Flyers 
will remain on active duty for 24 years; 
non-flyers for 30. Nine out of a thousand 
flyers will die in an accident each year; 
only 0.8 of non-flyers will die in a service- 
connected accident. 


AF Promotions 


Promotion to the permanent grade of 
captain of 2,330 permanent first lieuten- 
ants with date of rank July 1, 1946, and 
completion of seven years of promotion list 
service by July 1, 1950, was considered 
by an Air Force selection board. Forty-six 
officers were considered for the second 
time, and those of this group who are 
passed over will be separated from the 
service. Promotions will be made after 


July 1, 1949. The USAF also: 


Prepared a list of 1,600 officers selected 
from 9,000 candidates, to be promoted to 
temporary grade of captain; 

Set up a board to select 700 officers 
from 7,500 candidates for promotion to 
temporary grade of major; 

Tentatively scheduled beards to consider 
promotions to the grade of colonel and 
general officer grades. 


New Plane Orders 


The Air Force released data on three 
of its latest acquisitions, including two 
transports and a jet fighter plane. The lat 
ter is the XF-90, a heavyweight single 
seater, designed as a penetration fighter to 
operate deep within enemy territory against 
enemy aircraft and ground targets. Powered 
by two turbo jet engines, it employs 35 
degrees of wing sweep-back, a span of 40 
feet, a length of 55 feet, a height of 15 
feet, and is almost as heavy as the DC-3. 

It is needle-nosed, and the cockpit is 
placed well forward; the landing gear is 
conventional, the cockpit is pressurized 
and air conditioned. Taxi tests were made 
at Lockheed’s Burbank plant. 

The AF accepted the first production 
model of Fairchild’s C-119 Packet, latest 
ot the “Flying Boxcar” line. The principal 
difference between the C-82 and the C-119 
is the power plant: the former has two 
Pratt-Whitney R-2800 engines, while the 
latter employs Pratt-Whitney R-3250s. It 
is designed to carry a cargo load of nine 
tons 2,000 miles, can accommodate more 
than 10 tons, 42 full-equipped combat 
troops, or 36 litter patients with attendants. 
The AF has ordered 136 C-119s. 

Performance details were released on 
the AF’s new “triple threat” C-121-A, the 
military version of the Lockheed Constel 
lation. As a passenger plane, it can carry 
48 passengers and crew members; as an 
evacuation plane, it holds 40 patients and 
their attendants; for cargo purposes, it will 
carry 8,700 to 21,000 pounds from 4,000 
to 2,000 miles nonstop. A metal unit may 
be attached to the bottom of the fuselage, 
adding 400 cubic feet and a maximum pay- 
load capacity of 8,000 pounds. The Air 
Force has ten C-121-As on order. 


Air Chaplains Leave Army 

The Secretary of Defense authorized the 
transfer, on a voluntary basis, of Army 
Chaplains to the Department of the Air 
Force in numbers and grades proportionate 
to the over-all military strengths and grades 
of the two departments. The transfers are 
to be completed by July 26, 1949. 

All chaplains on active duty are being 
asked to state in writing whether or not 
they wish to transfer to the Air Force. 
Replies by individual chaplains will be sent 
direct to The Adjutant General, attention 
of the Chief of Chaplains. 


Track-Tread Landing Gear 

Taxi tests on the first B-50 equipped with 
the new track-tread landing gear were suc 
cessfully completed at Boeing Field, Seattle. 
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The new gear consists of a double tractor- 
like rubber tread for the main gear and 
a single unit for the nose-wheel, completely 
retractable in flight, designed to investigate 
possible use of unimproved runways for 
heavy aircraft. The tread, an endless rub- 
ber and steel wire belt which rotates around 
a series of grooved drums and bogies, triples 
the “footprint” area of the conventional 
double tier landing gear. 


Timer for Air Bombing 

Announcement was made by a pioneer 
French aeronautical engineer, Edmund 
Audemars, of the development of a pre- 
cision timing device that he claimed would 
aid aerial bombardiers. He said that as an 
indicator on the instrument panel it would 
lend “chronographic [clock-measured] cal- 
culations.” The instrument will be tested 
soon at Wright Field. 


Dragon's Wings Fail 

For the first time in the history of mili 
tary aviation, an air force, possessing not 
only aerial superiority but absolute mo- 
nopoly of the skies, lost for its government 
a war it certainly could have won. That 
potent but useless air force is the one be- 
longing to the Chinese Nationalist forces, 
according to Charlotte Knight in Air 
Force. 

The Chinese Air Force is sitting this 
war out, Miss Knight reports, and the few 
times it has taken to the air “its value was 
at least debatable: reports too numerous to 
be ignored tell of fighter-bomber strafing 
missions conducted from 6,000 feet, of 
air drops made from 10,000 feet,” against 
no opposition at all. 

The reasons for this, according to Air 
Force, are that Joint U.S. Military Ad- 
visory Group is limited to behind the lines 
advice (no operational instruction and di- 
rection are allowed). Another point is that 
the CAF pilot gets only a few dollars a 
month and his next of kin no compensation 
of any kind if he is killed. The other rea- 
sons given are chiefly political, and these 
are discussed somewhat caustically by Miss 
Knight. 





NAVY 





New Secretary 

The new Secretary of the Navy, Francis 
I. Matthews, is a Nebraska lawyer and 
businessman who believes that unification 
of the armed forces is possible without im- 
pairing the prestige of the Navy. So he told 
reporters. 

The press in commenting on the ap- 
pointment seemed to find it humorous that 
the new secretary had so little salt water 
experience. But Mr. Matthews was quick 
to remind them that “one of the strengths 
of this country is that the armed forces are 
controlled by civilians.” He might have 


added that he is not the first Navy secre- 
tary who had never gone down to the sea 
in a boat. 

Mr. Matthews’ business affiliations are 
numerous. He is a former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. As 
an active layman in the Roman Catholic 
Church, Mr. Matthews has been cited by 
high churchmen, including Pope Pius 
VII. He was a member of Mr. Truman’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, which pro- 
duced the controversial Civil Rights pro- 
gram. 

In another advancement in the Navy 
Department, Mr. Truman appointed Dan 
A. Kimball, Assistant Secretary, to be 
Under Secretary. 


Polar Operations 

“Build a better mousetrap and the world 
will beat a path to your door,” someone 
once said. The Armed Forces have coupled 
this with another saying, “Build an aircraft 
big enough and you can beat a path to 
anyone’s door.” The popular path at the 
moment is over the Poles—the Arctic, about 
which we know little, and the Antarctic, 
about which we know practical!y nothing. 

The Navy, like the other services, has 
been experimenting with Polar conditions, 


Lt. (jg) William H. Kearns, Jr., USNR. 


sums up in the U.S.N.1. Proceedings some 
of the facts learned since the war about cold 
weather operations. Ships can operate in 
icy waters far better than even the most 
hopeful had expected, he reports, and the 
crews who man them can do the job. Much 
of the fear of ice resulting from such stories 
as the sinking of the Titanic has been less- 
ened by the Navy's experiments. 

Contrary to popular belief, polar flying is 
not as difhcult as it is cracked up to be. 
With only a few minor changes, conven- 
tional planes are effective. 


Fleet Addition 

The Navy added a new cruiser, the USS 
Salem, to the fleet in commissioning cere- 
monies at Quincy, Mass. During the cere- 
monies Adm. Denfeld, Chief of Naval 
Operations, observed that the new cruiser 
was “the outward and visible sign of our 
determination that no would-be aggressors 
will easily or lightly endanger our way of 
life.” 

The Salem is the ultra of heavy cruisers, 
boasting improvements in living and work- 
ing spaces, complete air-conditioning, and 
the ability to fire her fifty-three guns four 
times faster than her wartime counterparts. 


One Judge Advocate? 


In a statement devoted mostly to at- 
tacking Navy Judge Advocates, Sen. Pat 
McCarran of Nevada asked why the three 
services should not have one Judge Advo- 
cate General with deputies for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 

The question propounded certainly de- 
served consideration and debate if uaifi- 
cation is to become complete. But it got 
little attention because the Senator had 


seen fit to highlight his statement y 


it his an 
attack on the qualifications of Nav: gal 
men. 

Sen. McCaxzan declared that the \ yy 


clings to the belief that “a prerequis « 
being the Judge Advocate General i. ¢he 
training and experience necessary to . om. 
mand a battleship or a division of ¢ 


ers.” Until World War II the Navy. the 
Senator said, “possessed a very smal] , up 
of officers who were regular line of\cers 


but who had been sent to law schools. [he 
practice was to send these officers ti) sea 
for a tour after their ‘legal training.’ \{o¢, 
of them had never been admitted to any 
bar outside of an officers’ club.” 


Strategy Seminar 

As a conclusion to the academic year at 
the Naval War College, a six-day seminar 
on the future strategy of the United 
States got a thorough study behind closed 
doors. In addition to the 151 members of 
the class, the seminar was attended by a 
group of distinguished soldiers and 
civilians, including General Eisenhower. 
David Sarnoff, Fletcher Pratt and Ber- 
nard Brodie. Representatives from the Air 
University and the Command and Genera! 
Staff College also attended. 

The purpose of the secret discussions 
was defined as “an examination of the 
world situation to gain an appreciation of 
the national strategy of the United States.” 
The basis of the discussions was six student 
papers, representing typical solutions of 
strategic problems. Four of the papers were 
by naval officers and one each by Amy 
and Air Force officers. Twenty of the stu- 
dents were Army officers and 18 were mem 
bers of the Air Force. 

Naval War College authorities thought 
the round-table discussion so valuable that 
they plan to make it an annual event. 


Viking Il 

Navy rocket research took another step 
with the assembly of the newest Viking at 
the Glenn L. Martin plant in Baltimore. 
The latest offspring of the original 45-foot, 
five-ton missile will be launched later at 
Las Cruces, N. M., aimed at attaining 
optimum performance and higher altitude. 

The Viking is the second of a series o! 
ten such rockets which fit into the Navy's 
long-range plans to develop a rocket which 
will exceed the achievements of the Ger- 
man V-2. 

Excellent records of the rocket’s flight 
performance and detailed data on the func- 
tioning of its components were obtained 
from the first flight. Analysis of these data 
led to numerous design modifications in the 
new Viking. The original, in its flight at 
Las Cruces on May 3, attained its peak 
altitude in 163 seconds, and was recovered 
ten miles from the launching site about 
six minutes after takeoff. It reached an al- 
titude of 51% miles and a speed of 2,250 
MPH. 

The Viking’s flight controls are internal, 
and the rocket engine, burning a mixture of 
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wxygen and alcohol, develops more 
n tons of thrust in one minute. 


ok-End Warriors Sought 

» Navy announced a drive for more 
teers for the Naval Reserve. Volun- 
receive group instruction and flight 
ng during off-work hours on week 


:viation personnel in the Naval Re- 

: ind other reservists whose postwar 
ience or training qualified them for 

n activities, are eligible to participate. 


MARINE CORPS 


The Arctic Weasel Platoon 

Intelligence arteries were badly neglected 
during World War II, points out Pfc. 
Larry Ashman in the Marine Corps Ga- 
zette. Regimental intelligence personnel 
were used to man forward OPs, furnish se- 
curity patrols behind the lines, and as 
mounted messengers. For Arctic war, where 
specialized operations, personnel, equip- 
ment and training are needed, intelligence 
assumes even greater importance, and in- 
telligence experts cannot be sacrificed to do 
other work. 

For specialized Arctic intelligence work, 
Pvt. Ashman proposes an Arctic Weasel 
Platoon, which can be used to spearhead 
landings from cargo submarines, or for an 
airborne counterpart of preinvasion recon- 
naissance. A square platoon of four squads, 
with four Weasels in each squad, plus 
three in platoon headquarters, handled by 
59 men is suggested as a practical organiza- 
tion. The extra squad is in the nature of a 
trouble-shooting unit, which would be used 
to cope with the peculiarities of Arctic con- 
ditions. 

Pvt. Ashman wants one Weasel in each 
squad to be equipped with a TZX radio, 
and 60mm mortar. Panels and infrared 
signalling equipment, .30 and .50 BMGs 
and the usual complement of small arms, 
demolition kits and pyrotechnics will give 
the unit more fire power than the I&R Pla- 
toon without overburdening it with equip- 
ment. 

A discussion of the capabilities of the 
Weasel, and of the training of the unit 
complete this Marine idea of what's needed 
to win in the Arctic. 


Marines Put on Show 

Members of Congress were shown the po- 
tentialities of Marine combat tactics in a 
demonstration at Quantico, Va. 

Featured was the use of helicopters in 
tactical air support of a raid into “enemy” 
territory. Several Piasecki HRP-1 transport 
helicopters swooped into the target area, 
landed a reinforced platoon of troops, and 
left, all under cover of Marine Phantom 
jets and Corsairs hammering enemy posi- 
t ee strafing and rocket and bombing 
attacks, 

Other helicopters slipped in at treetop 
| behind the smoke screen and delivered 
it artillery with its crews to support the 
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troops on the ground, or laid telephone 
lines, landed supplies, directed artillery fire, 
and evacuated “wounded” from the area. 
There followed a demonstration of close- 
ly timed attack on heavily fortified positions 
of concrete pillboxes and gun emplacements 
by combat units of an infantry company, 
utilizing rifles, bazooka rocket launchers, 
flame throwers, grenades, and demolitions. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Western Union: British View 

The military organization and chain of 
command of the Western Union Powers 
follows very closely that evolved between 
the Allies during the war. How this 
organization might be adapted or ex 
panded to serve the greater and more 
complicated demands of the signatory na- 
tions of the Atlantic Pact is explored by Lt. 
Col. G. A. Rowan-Robinson in The Fight 
ing Forces, a British service publication. 

Col. Rowan-Robinson believes that the 
nations of the Western Union will devise 
the tactical operations, and that the U.S. 
and Canada will, in the planning stages, 
be more concerned with supplies, rein 
forcements and strategic planning. Trans 
lated into staff jargon, the U.S. and Can- 
ada will act as Gl and G4, and the Euro 
pean nations will control G3 and to a lesser 
extent G2. 

The Western Union Commanders-in- 
Chief Committee is the embryo of a future 
SHAEF. The chief of the committee, at 
present Field Marshal Montgomery, it can 
reasonably be supposed, will act as the 
Supreme Commander for the first phase of 
any future operations. When the North 
American forces outnumber the European 
an American commander will probably be 
appointed. 

The main thing for the moment, accord- 
ing to Col. Rowan-Robinson, is that the 
groundwork of inter-allied collaboration 
is being well prepared by the Western 
Union Powers. We should regard the ex- 
pansion into the Atlantic Pact as a logical 
growth of a single body rather than as a 
merger of two organizations. Building bit by 
bit onto Western Union will gradually de- 
velop a world-wide organization for the 
promotion of peace. 








Financial Intelligence 

When the Japanese realized that they 
were licked, they hid 615 million piastres 
in French Indo-China, and 2,700 million 
guilders in the Netherlands East Indies 
in order, they hoped, to win the peace. Lt. 
Col. T. H. Sweeney, of the British Army, 
specializing in financial intelligence, tells 
in the Military Review, how his financial 
intelligence unit was able to recover fully 
half of this respectable sum. 

Even more important than this were 
other brilliant feats of the little known 
financial intelligence agents. The com- 








mon variety of cloak and dagger boys had 
captured the bank book of Chundra Bose’s 
Indian National Army and had locked it 
up for a month without any idea of its 
value until Col. Sweeney heard about it. 
Examining it, he saw that the Commanding 
General had a fat banker's draft in his 
favor, negotiable only in Hanoi, and sus 
pected that he would go there to cash it. 
Sure enough, he did, and they nabbed the 
man everyone was looking for. In another 
instance, Col. Sweeney shows how all 
construction details on Japanese airfields 
in Indo-China were obtained from the 
Japs when the financial intelligence agents 
challenged the accuracy of the cost figures. 
[he indignant Japs produced all the blue 
prints to support their figures. 

Col. Sweeney develops the story of 
financial intelligence at considerable length, 
shows how it works under various con 
ditions, and suggests a plan for making 
full use of it. The story is a little known 
one, and full of fascinating sidelights. 


Estimate of the Red Army 

The quick glimpses obtained by West 
erners of the Russian Army before the Iron 
Curtain dropped left an impression of dis- 
orderliness, untidiness, stupidity, and primi- 
tiveness, Captain B. H. Liddell-Hart reports 
in Ordnance. The crudity of much of the 
Russian equipment caught the eye, and the 
lavishly equipped Westerners could not un- 
derstand how such an army could carry on 
without so many things they regard as nec 
essary. They found it difficult to believe 
that such an army could be efficient in a 
way different from their own. 

These superficial glimpses have greatly 
affected Anglo-American military views 
and largely account for the low estimate of 
the effectiveness of the Russian forces, Hart 
holds. But such a low estimate is hard to 
reconcile with their performance against the 
German Army. We had much trouble in 
overcoming German forces even with a 
great superiority of power in all forms, but 
while the Russians overweighted the Ger- 
mans in manpower, they had not such a 
big superiority in fire power and nothing 
like such immense superiority in air power 
as we did. 

Dangerous explanations. Hart says 
that it is not reasonable and it is dangerous 
to explain away the Russian successes as 
due merely to numbers of men. The truth 
lies somewhere between the low and the 
high estimate. 

Hart analyzes the German opinion of 
Russian tanks, matériel in general, air 
power, navy and armored forces. He sums 
up his estimate by saying that “Western 
armies are apt to lose mobility and flexibility 
through their abundance of means, their 
variety of specialties and their elaborate 
organizations—they become tangled up in 
the many strings to their bow. But the 
Russians are apt to be cramped in their ac- 
tion through having too few. Overcom- 
plexity and oversimplicity both make for 
inelasticity, though in opposite ways.” 
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Selflessness 


The man who is selfless doesn't begin to think about 
himself until his job is about finished, if he does so 
then. He thinks only of what he can get done for his 
country, his commander, and his troops.”—General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Only the very wise and the very experienced could 
ap preciate the deep meaning ot the tragic illness and 
suicide of James Forrestal. The mores of their trade com 
pelled the commentators to comment, which they did 
not do in a very profound or knowing way. The better 


psychiatrists and possibly those clergymen whose kn 
edge of human behavior surpasses the ordinary un 
stood what had happened. 

But there was still another group, of whom Mr. | 
restal had been a distinguished member, who un 
stood very well. The members of this group are the 
loyal servants of this government of, by and for the 
people. The members of this group are not legion; 
many of them are unknown to the mass of the peop 
Some are in uniform and some are not. 

But they all have one thing in common: selflessn 


It’s Neither ‘Old’ Nor ‘New’ Army 


There was an eighteen-vear-old soldier in the offices 
of the Journat a few days ago who will soon be com 
pleting his year of volunteer duty. He told us about his 
vear in the Army. He had enjoyed basic training, but 
permanent dining room orderly, which he caught when 
first assigned to an outfit, wasn’t to his liking. He soon 
discovered that a youngster who was going to be in the 
Army only a year didn’t have much chance to get ahead, 
but he was reconciled to that if he could be assigned 
to a job where he could learn something. Eventually he 
wrangled a transfer and is very happy in his new out- 
ht. 

He grinned when questioned about the treatment of 
men in the “new” Army. Sergeants were still sergeants, 
he implied, and the Army was still the Army. Just what 


Time of 


We aren't told whether the hard-bitten regular non 
com, turned lieutenant, who, on a particularly grim and 
dirty night on the = rm front in 1918, turned to his 
company and said, “Cap'n, won't it be fine when this 
damn war is over and we can go back to soldierin’,” got 
his wish. If he survived the war he probably did. There 
was some twenty years of peacetime soldiering between 
1918 and 1941 and the old soldier probably wouldn't 
have found them much different from the years before 
1916. 

True the motor car and the truck had become fixtures 
in the army and the Air Corps was a disquieting new 
comer. The question of whether an airplane could sink 
1 battleship was acute—and unanswered. But the Cav- 
alry and the Field Artillery still had their horses and 
the Infantry had its mules. There was a housing short- 
age and if the old soldier had a family he may have lived 
in quarters converted from a wartime barracks. Actually 
garrison life was pretty muc h the same as before the war. 

The old soldier's officers came and went with con- 
sistent regularity. Four years of troop duty, then maybe 
duty at a service school as student or instructor; tours of 





his basis for knowing what sergeants and the Army 
were in the “old” Army went unanswered as he revealed 
an incredible and utterly stupid practice. 

In his outfit, he said, soldiers are not permitted to 
have books in their foot and wall lockers. So he has to 
hide his USAFI textbooks under his mattress. 

This is hardly conceivable. It violates every wish, 
every directive of the highest Army officials. It shows a 
complete lack of common horse sense on the part of the 
person who issued such an order. An outfit which has 
such an SOP certainly isn’t “old” Army. And we refuse 
to believe it is typical of the “new” one. 

We told the story to the officials in charge of USAFI 
in the Pentagon and they are going to look into it. We 
imagine something will be done—quick. 


Trial 


foreign service in Panama, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
maybe China or Alaska; duty in Washington or pet 
haps at one of the corps area headquarters; assignme nt 
to one of the civilian components and, after 1933, with 
the CCC; Leavenworth eventually and finally, for the 
chosen few, The War College. 

Looking back at it, it appears to have been a pretty 
staid and humdrum existence. Actually it wasn’t at all. 
It was a pretty good army, tiny to be sure, and lean. 
Promotions were infrequent. There was never enough 
money for new equipment or very extensive maneuvers 
But the system of schools was sound; in the service jour 
nals could be found dissenting opinions and vigorous 
expression of the nature of future warfare. The Army 
was mentally healthy. When the crisis came in 1940 it 
was ready. 

The veteran regular of World War II has had no 
such placid experience. He has had to jump from a hot 
war into a cold one, a transformation not easy to make 
and hardly good therapy under the conditions. 

These are the uneasy years; the years of doubt nd 
suspicion. These are the years when we find it neces- 
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to investigate the loyalty of our government work 
the years when charges and counter-charges of dis- 
ilty and espionage engulf all of us. These are the 
-s that challenge our cherished concepts of freedom 
d liberty of the individual and run smack up against 
need to protect ourselves from an insidious enemy. 
ese years are a strain on the soldier and civilian alike. 
[rue the soldier goes about his everyday duty, firm 
the knowledge of his own loyalty, just as do all but a 
nute number of our civilian citizens. As in the 1920s 
e Army schools are proving to be the storehouse and 
pository of our military know-how. The atomic bomb 
\s raised many questions that remain unanswered. 


The Air Force and the Navy are feuding, not over 
whether a plane can sink a battleship, but over whether 
Navy fighter planes, taking off from carrier decks can 
shoot down the battleship of the air, the heavy bomber 
plane. 

The tempo today is much faster. The unanswered 
questions are much graver. The pressures on the indi- 
vidual are more acute. We are told that the cold war will 
continue. These are indeed times that try men’s souls, 
times that demand of an individual his full measure 
of integrity and resolution. And devotion to duty so that 
when another 1940 comes we will be capable of meeting 
the challenge it will present. 


The Unintelligent Art of the Soldier 


We tried to call Mr. Henry L. Mencken on the 

le phone to ask him if he still stood by the paragraph he 
wrote in The American Mercury of September, 1929 
which damned all soldiers as imbeciles. But Mr. 
\lencken was out of town and we didn’t have the 
pleasure of hearing of what he now thinks of the prac- 
titioners of the art of war. 

\ctually, we were a little surprised to find this para- 
graph in A Mencken Chrestomathy, which is Mr. 
Mencken’s title Sor his latest collection of Menckenia. 
Every one else was damning the militarists in those days 
so it would seem reasonable that Mr. Mencken, who 
was ever the iconoclast, would have shunned the popu 
lar taste. Indeed we remember one Mercury editorial 
which argued that world peace could be obtained only 
by one country conquering all the rest. It was, as we 
remember it, a diatribe against the puny efforts of the 
League of Nations. 

Whether Mr. Mencken still stands by the sentiments 
expressed in the paragraph which follows this one isn’t 
important; nor is it important whether he really be 
lieved them when he wrote the paragraph (there is a 
lot of tongue-in-cheek in Mencken). We are reprinting 


the paragraph for the sheer fun of it. Readers who 
are familiar with Mencken and his style will enjoy it. 
Readers who aren't, need not become aroused. Mencken 
enjoyed writing it so we can enjoy reading it without 
running a temperature. 

“Of all the arts practised by man, the art of the soldier 
seems to call for the least intelligence azid to develop the 
least professional competency. Every battle recorded in 
history appears as a series of almost incredible blunders 
and imbecilities—always, at least, on one side, and 
usually, on both. One marvels, reading the chronicles, 
that any major engagement was ever won. Even the 
greatest generals—for example, Bonaparte—walk idioti 
cally into palpable traps, and waste thousands of lives 
getting tliemselves out. The lesser fry proceed heroically 
from disaster to disaster, as Burnside did during the 
Civil War and Joffre during the World War. The sim 
plest problem of their ancient wy elemental business 
labbergasts them. They seem to be congenitally in- 

capable of reasoning clearly, even aus all the facts are 

before them. And at the enterprise of unearthing those 
facts they show only the gross and pathetic ineptitude 
of a second-rate lawver or a third-rate pedagogue.’ 


Help Discouraged—- Male 


Now that the Exchange system has had its going- 
over, and the word is passed that exchanges will pay 
for heat and light and sharply restrict their range of 
merchandise, we wonder who has gained. We know 
who has lost—the serviceman in particular and national 
defense in general. 

During the height of the war, with 11,000,000 people 
in uniform, the figures as we remember them indicated 
that less than two per cent of the nation’s retail sales 
were through Army Exchanges and Ships Service Stores. 
Now, with only a small fraction of that number in uni- 
form, that two per cent must have shrurk to some- 
thing not even approaching one per cent. The merchants 
have had their say, Congress for its own reasons has 
backed them up, and the chiefs of the military services 
have necessarily complied with Congress's desires. 

Luxuries, such as expensive watches, television sets, 
ind diamond rings came in for much of the criticism in 
the testimony before Congress. Captain Blow, who has 
had a healthy tax increase by the removal of the $1,500 
ibatement, might have been able to buy a television 
set through the PX; in many cases now he can’t because 
the price is out of his range at stores. That cuts the per- 
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centage of sales to retail outlets even more; that two per 
cent is even thinner. 

Sergeant Fullheart, who might have bought an en 
gagement ring through the PX, definitely cannot afford 
it through the jewelry store, he buys a vacuum 
cleaner instead. He's probably better off, but you'll never 
convince him of the fact. 

The new order of things has benefited the merchants 
in the vicinity of military installations to a debatably 
small degree. It has hurt merchants in other areas of the 
country by cutting total volume of sales; the economists 
agree that it's volume manufacture that keeps prices 
down and permits people to buy. The new dispen 
sation will hurt the manufacturers by cutting their 
volume. 

More than anything else, it has hurt national de 
fense. The serviceman knows that he is suspect, a tax 
eater, a leech on the body politic, a drone—he has been 
told that often enough since the end of hostilities. His 
pay has not been commensurate with his abilities and 
efforts if they were exerted on the outside; the denial of 
the pay raise has set the seal on this. A large part of the 
money that provided for his welfare (listen to the citi- 
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zens tell how well-cared-for our Army is) came from 
PX profits, which in turn came from the pocket of the 
serviceman. You can’t blame the serviceman if he asks 
how much the merchant is going to donate to welfare 
funds from his much higher mark-up. He knows the 
answer—nothing. 

We fear that for the problematical advantage of an 
infinitesimally small proportion of the annual retail 
sales, volume, shortsighted political pressure has proved 
once more to the serviceman that his rights are few and 
his friends are fewer; that his money is welcome and 
his welfare is unimportant. 






The soldier is told, in effect: “Your country ex; 
from you complete devotion, the sort of devotion ¢\,.; 
no amount of money can buy, that no pay scale . , 
evaluate. We can’t pay you any more just now, and 
taxpayers who are not in uniform are grumbling bec: .: 
you aren't spending your money with them, so w. || 
have to take some of your privileges and perqui 
away from you. And by the way, while we're on 
subject, how come every man in the service isn’t a p 
gon of leadership, diplomacy, physical condition and 
self-abnegation?” So be it—but where are the competent 
men who enjoy being kicked around? 


Who Decides Battles ? 


On second thought it appears strange that appreci- 
ation for the part infantry played in winning the last 
war should be so soon forgotten. Looking back now it 
seems that despite the large part infantry played in the 
great victories of 1944-45, that it was almost immediately 
dismissed as an outworn method of waging war once the 
war was over. Of course, the atomic bomb had a great 
deal to do with that. It was a mighty mysterious force 
and it had implications that were more violent than the 
imagination could grasp. It is still a mystery but its im- 
plications are slowly being understood. Until the whole 
truth of the atomic bomb is revealed we cannot be sure 
of just what it can or can't do. But serious students 
of the subject have never gone so far as to say that in 
fantry will no longer be needed. 

Indeed the serious students are not nearly as radical 
in their appreciation of the uses of ground combat units 
in future war as were some of the more outspoken ex- 
ponents of new methods of warfare in the decade that 
preceded World War II. 

We were reminded of those prewar claims while read- 
ing an editorial in the May-June, 1939, issue of the In- 
FANTRY JouRNAL. In it the then editor considered the 
probable impact mechanization and motorization would 
have on the battlefield of the future. His ideas on what 
the next war would be like were very valid when we 
consider them in the light of World War II. On the 
battlefield, he wrote, it is the infantry that must drive 
ahead in the face of tremendous fire. Machines of great 
technical efficiency will help the infantryman to be 
sure, but it is the infantryman who must fight forwurd 
on foot. And then that editor put his finger on a problem 
that harassed and bothered the American infantry 
throughout World War II; how to get men who had the 
mental capacity to lead infantry in battle. 

We think that 1939 editorial contains so many solid 
and enduring truths that we are going to republish it 
here in its entirety. It ought to serve as a sort of guiding 
light for all infantrymen. 

“Modern man has a veritable passion for things me- 
chanical. Let a steam shovel start working in the business 
section, and policemen have to keep the crowd moving. 
At Christmas father puts his son’s electric train together 
and then lovingly proceeds to tinker with it throughout 
the holidays—much to the annoyance of the son. 

“The unfortunate part of this human mechanical pas- 
sion is that it has begun to invade the military field. 
True, we need to convert a modern mechanical world 
to war uses, but we can go too far. Certainly we need 
motors, planes, radios, and what-not, but too often it is 
forgotten that wars will not be decided by these but by 
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foot soldiers. We need great masses of them. Not thar 
they will fight in masses, for the mass attack has long 
since gone out. 

“But infantry on the forward edge of the battlefield 
under terrific fire must expect to face tremendous losses, 
Its wastage will be great. No matter how marvelous the 
technical excellence of the rear installations or the sup 
porting arms, no matter how smoothly the mechanical 
items function, infantry in huge masses must be able to 
steadily drive forward and deliver the final punch. It is 
the demolishing force, not the harassing one. In any 
army, therefore, infantry must compose the large and 
basic element. It is idle to think that supporting arms 
will blast a highway for the foot soldier to advance 
along easily in maneuver fashion. Truly, they will help 
greatly, but it must never be forgotten that the foot 
soldier actually must fight and must accept casualties 
greater than any other arm. No one can fight for him. 
They only help. 

“Once it was thought that infantry fighting was a 
simple technique. It did not need men of excellence. A 
few months’ work would take any man and turn him 
into a good foot soldier—or good enough, anyway. In the 
World War, thousands of the finest men of the draft 
were taken out of the infantry for noncombatant jobs 
which were apparently considered far more important. 

“Yet, actual fighting is a complex infantry job. It needs 
skill in officers, skill in noncommissioned officers, and a 
high degree of training in the men. Yet if one wishes to 
know how we measured up in the last war, just read the 
German accounts. Courage and a high heart they all 
give, but their other criticisms are not good reading. 

“Yes, our army or any fraction of it needs a strong com- 
ponent of infantry. There is no mechanism that exists 
or will exist that can take infantry’s place. A fighting 
force without a strong slugging infantry component will 
get nowhere, no matter how beautifully its other por 
tions are organized. It may look nice on paper, but not 
in battle. 

“There seems to be a remnant of medieval thinking 
still existing. Awe and reverence are given to those 
things that call for great mechanical and technical skill. 
It is completely forgotten or ignored—until war comes— 
that the greatest skill of all is required in handling in- 
fantry in combat. 

“Great hosts of infantry and skill in handling them 
will determine the next war. The most complicated and 
beautiful machine or element is perhaps fascinating to 
watch, but it is not a ruling factor. 

“Infantry is the decisive factor of war. Let us not for- 
get that.” 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


* 


26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
34th Infantry 


* 


130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
33d Infantry 


* 


30th Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
145th Infantry 


* 


165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 


* 


129th Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


135th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 








DIVISIONS 
* 


2d Infantry Division 








31st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


* 


163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 


* 


16th Infantry 


* 


112th Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn.,156th Infantry 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
176th Infantry 


* 


Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
117th Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 


103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 


* 


120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 
125th Infantry 


Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry Bri- 


gade, Tennessee State Guard 


* 


3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
138th Infantry 


ie £8 
555th Parachute Infantry Bn. 
Hg., 63d Infantry Regiment 
340th Engineer Contruction En. 
Hq., Schofield Barracks 
333d Infantry Combat Team 
42d Engineer Construction Bn. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as such as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


CEREBRATIONS 


Old Soldiers Never Die 


At the old recruit depot of Fort Slo 
cum, New York, I heard old-timers 
humming it, or attempting to sing a 
snatch of the refrain: “Old soldiers 
never die, they simply fade away . . .” 

| heard it hummed and sung while I 
was a_ foot-slogging Doughboy in 
World War I. 

In Siberia in late '19 and early '20 I 
heard it again, while | was bucking for 

and finally made—corporal in that 
crack outfit of real Regulars, the 31st 
Infantry. 

When the 3lst went to the Philip 
pines, I still heard that old Army piece 
hummed and sung. By that time, I was 
just beginning to get the real signif 
cance of the piece. 

Later, at various Infantry garrisons 
in the States, I heard it again. Also, | 
began finding myself humming and sing 
ing it too. Still, there was something 
about the lyrics which yet escaped me. 
I had to confess the full meaning of the 
phrase, “Old Soldiers never die,” was 
shadowy, not yet within my complete 
ken 

Came my retirement (Cin the Infantry 
branch, naturally) in December, 1947. 
By that time I was “Old Soldier,” my 
self, with more than 27 years. 

Now, I told myself, I think I’ve got 
it. I'm an old soldier. Of course I'll die, 
physically, one day. But at least I'll live 
on in my memories, until that day they 
blow Taps over my mortal remains. 

Sure, | said to myself. This is it. This 
is the real meaning of that old Army 
song, known to countless generations of 
Regulars 

But it remained for me to know one 
more final, revealing experience. An ex- 
perience I had only recently, when I 
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stood in the rear of the Oath Room at 
an Army and Air Force Recruiting Sta- 
tion and proudly witnessed my 17-year- 
old son sworn inte the service for his 
first three-year hitch in the Regular 
Army—lInfantry his choice of branch. 
Now he is in Germany serving with 


They Have To Like It 


There seems to be a rather disjointed 
debate raging over whether shooters are 
made or just born and how much small- 
arms training is needed to make a re- 
cruit a competent rifleman. 

I have no scientific knowledge and 
am without theories backed by lengthy 
experience. But at one time | was an 
ordinary GI and the things that hap- 
pened to me when they put a rifle in 
my hands puts me squarely in the 
school that holds a man can be taught 
to shoot. 

The first time I went on the rifle 
range my company had only superficial 
training in trigger squeeze, sighting and 
aiming and the other rudiments. | bo- 
loed and as a penalty I had to make the 
long six-mile hike with my fellow bolos 
from the rifle range to the barracks. 

I never did like to walk so the next 
year [| squeezed out a low qualifying 
score. 

This, | should add, was in the days 
before the M1, when the '03 Springfield 
was the Army’s only rifle. 

Che third year we had a new com 
pany commander. He was a man who 
liked to shoot and who believed that 
shooters could be made. We also had a 
staff sergeant, who butchered the Eng- 
lish language as spoken in the American 
Army in those days, but was a high ex- 







that grand old regiment—the 1éth | 
fantry, the outfit he practically grew 
with as a “Brat” on Governors Island 
Now at last I know, I truly know 
“Old Soldiers never die.” You bet the 
don’t! They live on, down the corridor 
of time, in our sons and our sons’ son 
who pick up where we leave off 
M/Scr. Herserr E. Somrru (Ret 


pert. He had been to the Perry matches 

Some weeks before we were due t 
go to the range, the company commande: 
put Sergeant Kurkowski to work drilling 
the company in the fundamentals o! 
shooting. We practiced trigger squeex 
and sighting and aiming hour after hou 
in the hot sun. Finally we went to th 
range. We had our preliminary shoot 
ing and I discovered that hitting ¢! 
bull’s-eye fairly consistently was not only 
possible but exciting. 

Came the day that we were to shoot 
for record. During the preliminaries the 
company commander and the first se 
geant came to me. “How many exper! 


and sharpshooters we got?” the first ser- 


geant asked. I should add that by that 
time I had earned the unenviable po 
sition of company clerk and knew abou: 
such things. I reeled off the names and 
numbers and then added, rather in 
cautiously, that I was going to mak 
sharpshooter myself this time. 

“You never done it before,” the hist 
sergeant growled. He was a realist an¢ 
believed only in performance. 

But I knew what Sergeant Kurkowsh 
had done for me during those hot morn: 
ings of sighting and aiming. He hac 
not only taught me how to shoot but 
had taught me that shooting was tun 
when you know how. 
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e to my prediction I knocked off 
ctable sharpshooter. And to this 
e of the great thrills of my life was 
ssible 1 got on the 300-yard rapid 
nge. 
hink I might have made expert 
xt year but the Army decided they 
, better chance of winning the 
war if I put up the rifle and stuck 
wit a typewriter Con which I never have 
been expert) and so I haven't been on 
the rifle range since. 
woking back, I can see that I boloed 
the first year because I knew nothing 
about shooting and was, if the truth 
must out, scared to death. The next year 
| made low marksmanship because | 


55 And Out 


Every argument about what is wrong 
h the Reserves seems to end up with 
statement that there are too many 
colonels and not enough lieutenants. 
[he situation is aggravated by the belief 
that the lieutenants will not stay in the 
because there is little or no 
chance for promotion—because there are 
too many colonels. 

Perhaps 1 am in the perfect spot to 
suggest a remedy. I am a jawbone colo 
nel, one of those unhappy blokes who 
spent most of the war period as a lieu 
tenant colonel and at separation was 
given the eagles as a consolation prize, 
along with a certificate from General 
Devers and a copy of the G.I. Bill. I 
know I'll never be a general, so no one 
can accuse me of bucking for promotion. 

Let's get rid of a lot of colonels. The 
most equitable and painless way (except 
for the victims, of course) would be to 
transfer to the inactive list every Reserve 
ofhcer who reaches or has reached age 
55, who has the 20 years qualifying 
service for retirement, and who has not 
reached general rank. 

Yes, I know—we would be tossing ex 
perienced leaders and instructors out of 
the window, at a time when we need 
their organizing and instructive abili- 
ties. Hooey. They are doing more harm 
than good by choking the top ranks and 
giving the lower ranks a sense of futility. 


Stand Up and Talk 


During five years as an Army C haplain 
I have lectured and been lectured t 
n the Atlantic to the Pacific in ‘ba 
‘s, and on two other continents. Con- 
ring the time spent and the results 
cted from all these speeches, far too 
\y were poorly prepared, illogically 
delivered and soon forgotten. 
‘o man can deliver a speech that will 
| the attention of the audience and 
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had, improbably it seems now, actually 
taught myself a little about shooting 
but more because I disliked the dishonor 
of being a bolo. Sergeant Kurkowski is 
responsible for my making sharpshooter 
the third year. 

Therefore it seems to me that what 
the Army needs are more Sergeants Kur 
kowskis. Men who know how to shoot 
and know that good shooting is a matter 
of mastering the fundamentals. | 
wouldn’t think it would make any dif 
ference whether the rifle is an '03, an 
M1, or that automatic they are talking 
about making. A man still has to know 
his squeezing, sighting and aiming. 


Ex-Boto. 


They will never, at an age above 55, 
lead troops in battle or possibly even in 
training. Their primary employment in 
case of national emergency would be 
to hold down desks in the rarefied levels; 
there is no training for this in progress 
or contemplated, so far as I can learn. 
They are blocking younger officers from 
proper training. 

These officers have proved their de 
votion to their country; they continue to 
prove it by their intense interest even 
now. Even so, their place is on the in 
active list. Better to let today’s lieutenant 
colonels command Reserve regiments 
and learn their mistakes before they pay 
off in blood; they'll command the units 
in time of war anyhow. 

The purge must be conducted with 
a touch of humanity. Let the officer stay 
on past 55 if he ne eds the extra years to 
qualify for the necessary 20 for retire 
ment. Invite him to continue to con 
tribute his wisdom and experience to 
the Reserve program. If he is a general, 
his excellence has been recognized and 
he might even be useful at 64; let them 
stay also. But remove the 55-and-up man 
from a purely fictitious situation, where 
he is not only blocking training for 
younger officers who should be getting 
the training, but causing the needed 
lower ranks to stay away in droves. 


CoLoNneL LEGREE. 


inform them unless he has a personal in 
terest in his subject, more information 
on it than most of his audience, a clear 
idea before he starts to speak of how he 
intends to develop his theme, and 
least some inkling of how to avoid the 
more common pitfalls of speechmaking. 
More speeches are ruined in the prep- 
aration than in the speaking. Sometimes 
a commanding officer learns that a junior 


officer needs to bone up on a particular 
subject, so a speech is assigned to him. 
Being only half informed, the lieutenant 
is barely interested and also unfamiliar 
with the literature on the subject. 

If the lieutenant is not qualified to 
lecture on, let us say, amphibious land 
ings, he has two alternatives. He may be 
able to find some officer with amphibi 
ous experience who will fill him in in 
what he should know, 
out the 


or he can search 
books, 


magazines or the mimeographed docu 


materia! from manua Is, 


Army. 
len hours is not an unreasonable time 


ments that are so common in the 


to put in on preparing a one-hour lec 
ture. You can spend several hours in 
reading, sorting, 
ing available facts, 
polishing the talk. 

Never attempt a speech when you ex 
pect to use all you know on the subject 
Get plenty of material and have some 
left over. Make an outline that follows 
the normal avenues of human thought, 
hrst getting 


and discard 
and final hours in 


rT y} 7 
arranging, 


then show the 
reasonableness of the need for what is 
to be offered, then shoot them the facts 


attention, 


Some speakers prefer to write out 
their talk in full. T 


This has the 
of clearing one’s mind 


advantage 
as nothing else 
affair in 
all speeches are read, as in a 


will, but unless it is a formal 
which 
radio presentation, there is always the 
danger of attempted memorizing. A 
memorized speech is a snare and a de 


lusion, and usually dull. It is far better 
to write it out, get the main facts cold 
make a good outline to take along for 


the presentation—and leave the written 
version at home. 

With this sort of preparation even the 
shyest young speaker may expect to los¢ 
his fear soon after he has plunged into 
will have his 
audience in hand and will sense it almost 
immediately. 


his first few words. He 


half-trained instructors 
will plop a class down anywhere without 
to the With his out 
line ready, and with all necessary props 


loo many 


reterence terrain. 
in hand, 
the speaker should make sure’ that all 
attention normally shall be 
upon himself. 


blackboards, object lessons 
centered 


That is in all the books, yet men can 
audience. out 
in the open facing the sun, or near a 
busy highway, and then attempt to hold 
the men’s 


still be found who set an 


attention. 

There are three tricks for protecting 
your When speaking to small 
groups avoid a high stage. Looking and 
speaking to an audience that is seated 
six feet below the speaker will cramp 
the throats of some of us until our voices 


voice. 
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are gone. Speaking in a heated building 
and using a high stage at the same time 
is almost certain to bring on a dry throat, 
and at times a temporary paralysis of the 
larynx muscles. 

Always “start low and get high.” 
When a speaker begins on a high key, 
louder than an extended conversational 
tone, he is stuck with it. No matter how 
hard he tries he cannot get back on a 
lower and safer voice range. Start with 
tones that are barely audible to the far 
thest back listeners, and increase your 
force as the voice loosens up. 

And watch that walking! Of all the 
faults of military speakers that is one of 
the most common. Take a stand, and 
stay there. Be relaxed; move any and 
all muscles of the body as necessary for 
gestures, but stick around. When the 
listeners have to move their heads back 
and forth with a speaker like a crowd 
at a tennis match, eventually some of 
the heads stop moving and just wait un 
til the object comes back into view. 

Then there is the use of notes. Notes 
are to keep the speaker on the right 
track, and when used correctly the audi 
ence will not be aware of them. If there 
is a lectern or other speaker's stand avail 
able and high enough for convenient 
use, place the notes on it. li not, hold 
them in your hand. This should be fore 
seen and a piece of cardboard or other 
stiff object provided as backing for the 
papers. When a page is finished, either 
turn it to the back, or throw it on the 
floor—few will notice it unless you call 
attention to it. 

Never be ashamed of the notes and 
attempt to hide them on a low table or 
lectern while you wander off, thereafter 
to return at intervals and lean over 
hunting for the right place. When you 
do you will have lost your audience. 

A good illustration of the point you 
are making is hard to beat. But if one 
is not naturally witty, it is better merely 
to be informational. An introductory 
joke, one that does not pertain to the 
matter at hand, can be a waste of time. 

It is far better to use some other way 
of focusing attention upon you. A start- 
ling statement of iact, a reference to 
the occasion, a quotation from some 
widely known authority, or even a refer 
enee to your own background or experi- 
ence which brings out the fact that 
you are competent to be heard are all 
acceptable methods of getting sturted. 

Che main thing is, don’t stall around. 
Get up and get at it. Know your facts 
and fire away. And, when you are 
through, either sit down or move off 
to the next item on the day's schedule. 

Cuaprarwn Hat D. Bennett. 
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Chief of Infantry 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

In your March issue, you gave us a 
very fine editorial on the subject, “Chief 

or No Chief?” It should have pro- 
voked a strong reaction among combat 
soldiers. In April, you followed with 
an editorial on “Full Representation” 
in which you stressed the need for 
greater prestige for the Combat Arms 
Branches of the Career Management 
Group. The May issue of the INFAN- 
rry JouRNAL contains your only print- 
ed comment from a member of the com- 
bat arms, and that is from a crusty artil- 
leryman who appears to have misinter- 
preted your position. 

I do not know whether to conclude 
from these facts that officers of the com- 
bat arms like things as they are, or sim- 
ply that as soldiers they have been 
brought up to suffer in silence. In any 
event, you have courageously raised an 
issue which should not be dropped 
without further discussion. 

Your editorial “Chief—or No Chief?” 
points out in some detail the frequently 
recited weaknesses of chiefs of combat 
branches and also the seldom noted vir- 
tues of these officers. Generals Marshall 
and McNarney may have been right in 
abolishing these offices in 1942. How- 
ever, we now have actual evidence of 
operation which could only be specu- 
lative at that time and, as you suggest, 
we can and should reappraise our or- 
ganization. 

I agree with you that the advantages 
of morale and prestige fostered by a 
chief of branch are important consid- 
erations which are not widely recog- 
nized. One good thing about the old 
system was that every soldier thought 
his branch was better than any other 
branch (and for that matter even bet- 
ter than the Marines). I consider it a 
matter of record, which an unpveju- 
diced weighing of the evidence will 
disclose, that our entire program of sol- 
dier welfare in many forms since 1942 
has not restored individual morale to 
the point at which the chiefs of 
branches maintained it. The question is, 
where shall we find the impartial ob- 


server who will ugh the eviden 

You have recognized also the stub 
born battles which the chiefs fought fo; 
their branches and which presumably 
led to the 1942 decision on reorgan 
zation. I am ready to grant that th: 
tion of General Marshall was the on); 
practical solution to this difficulty at 
the time. However, we should now take 
a longer view of the situation. Tha 
view convinces me that the wise cours: 
of unification is not in the destruction 
of the branches but in the strengthen 
ing of our General Staff Corps. | fe: 
that if I were charged with a Genera 
Staff decision involving two or mor 
branches, I should want each branch t 
present the strongest possible yustinca 
tion of its claims. I should then take it 
as my clear duty to resolve these claims 
to decide the best course for our Army 
and to see that my decision was carried 
out. If I weakened the branch repr 
sentations, then my decision must rest 
on my own limited experience and, for 
the Army as a whole, must be inferio: 
to the decision which I might have ren 
dered with branch advice. 

I concur in your thesis that increased 
rank and prestige for the ofhcers repre 
senting the combat arms in the Career 
Management Group is desirable. 1h: 
Army generally has neglected personn¢ 
and might well heed the Navy example 
of placing the future Chief of Nava 
Operations in charge of the Bureau 
Personnel. 

I do not feel, however, that this 
the complete and satisfactory solution 
to the problems which you recogniz‘ 
Career management is not merely 


personnel problem. It involves matters 
of training and for particular officers «! 


may well involve problems of logistics 
For others it involves research and de 
velopment. In short it embraces all 


those powers and authorities which the 


chiefs of combat branches formerly ex 


ercised. A combat branch is a logic! 
basis of exercising these powers, subject 
to the over-all control of the Gener! 
Staff. Only by restoring the combs! 


branches required by a modern Arm) 
can we recover the professional ex 
lence and high morale essentia! to th 
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development of each individual 


ation? Of course! All we need is 
the illusion that it is a matter of 
1g branches. Instead, let us begin 
1. ng General Staff ofhcers who can 
1e decisions which a unified Army 
re 3 

SHILLELAGH. 


' highly perceptive comment touches 
me important point which is too 
m taken into consideration. What- 

r narrow feeling still exists about each 

ich and between branches—and there 

uite a lot even yet—does not come 
, the fact that branches used to have 
ts. 

It is simply due to the fact that for 

ny decades the branches were stran 

rs to each other. Between the Cavalry 
for example, or the Coast Artillery, and 
rest of the Army there was a mini- 

m of professional contact and little 
enough of the social. It was possible for 

n Infantryman to serve the better part 
f twenty years without seeing a Cav- 
lryman or a Coast Artilleryman. The 
Field Artillery was also isolated but in 
less degree. 

That is how the false and petty dif 
ferences developed, and in no way else. 
Had the Army lived in large part on 
division-size posts before World War II, 

would never have come into ex- 
istence. There would have been simply 
: fine teamwork along with a normal de- 
gree of friendly rivalry and banter. 


they 


Airhead Base Section 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

Colonel Bell’s comparison in the Air 
University Quarterly Review of an air- 
head base section to those operated on the 
continent after the invasion is unsound if 
the INFANTRY JouRNAL’s report in its May 
issue is accurate, and I do not doubt but 
that it is 

Base sections required personnel to 
operate ports, railroads, railheads, large 
numbers of trucks, and truckheads in- 
volving the loading and unloading of 
supplies at least three times and their 
transport over long distances. Under 
conditions ten men were re- 
quired to move one ton of supplies per day. 
[hese requirements are not necessary to 
the airhead. Recent developments in de- 
tachable pod fuselages for C-119 type air- 
craft allow the cargo pod to be detached 
it the landing strip and towed by an air- 
landed primer mover to its destination thus 
requiring cargo to be unloaded but once. 
To further alleviate congestion at airstrip 
sites, parachute resupply directly to regi- 
ments can be accomplished by the C-82 
monorail and door bundle delivery system 
which can parachute four tons of supplies 
per sortie thereby eliminating the necessity 
of the supplies ever passing through the air 
strip base section. Considering the normal 
resupply requirements of an infantry di- 
vision at 500 tons per day, the C-82 sortie 
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requirements for resupplying three divisions 










by parachute is 375. Allowing for misdi- 
rected drops the requirement is raised to 
400 C-82 parachute resupply sorties per 
day which is easily within our capabilities 
during wartime, especially when it is con 
sidered that many planes would make two 
sorties per day. 

The air landing of detachable pod air 
craft at the airstrip continues concurrently, 
bringing in medium artillery, trucks, engi- 
neer equipment, and air-landed replace- 
ments. At present this type plane is not in 
production; however, only a few minutes 
are required to drive loaded vehicles from 
the conventional C-82. The dropping of 
105mm _ howitzers and quarter-ton trucks 
has now become commonplace, showing 
that even large individual items can be 
dropped by parachute. Air-landed resup 
plies could easily handle the requirements 
of corps troops and the transportation needs 
of combat echelons. By employing two or 
even three airborne infantry divisions de 
livered primarily by parachute (the U.S. 
had five airborne divisions at the end of 
World War II) the large problem of land 
ing and dispatching aircraft carrying the 
bulk of the combat troops into the airhead 
is nearly eliminated. 

The statement of a need for 80,000 
service troops to operate an airhead base 
section is fantastic. Were 80,000 men re 
quired to unload the 12,000 tons delivered 
in one day by the Berlin Airlift—enough 
to supply twenty divisions? The require 
ments for an airhead base section are but 
a fraction of those for a conventional World 
War II base section since the airborne base 
section need unload but a portion of the 
delivered cargo and that only once. In ad- 
dition the goods need be moved only eight 
or ten miles instead of 150 to 200, thus 
greatly reducing the number of vehicles 
required to move a specified tonnage to 
the front within a given time. Corps air 
head operations are logistically possible 
with aircraft in existence today and will be 
even more effective with the production of 
detachable pod planes. 

Capt. Harry H. Prircnerr. 
Hqs. 82d Airborne Div. 


Fort Bragg, N. C. 


“The General Staff’ 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

An adequate rebuttal to Colonel Shil- 
lelagh’s article on “The General Staff” in 
the March InFanrry JourNAL would re- 
quire as much space as the Colonel used. 

He says that “the advantages of the 
permanent general staff corps are not the- 
oretical; they have been demonstrated in 
the German General Staff.” The only his 
torical advantage of the German General 
Staff was that it lost two wars for Ger- 
many, largely because it was so domi- 
nated by ground-thinking officers that the 
naval and air forces were never integrated 
into German strategy. 

A cursory examination of Hitler and 
His Admirals by Anthony K. Martienssen, 





which is based entirely on official German 
documents, will show many examples of 
how the OKW (the German Armed 
Forces High Command) lost the war for 
Germany. It deprived the Navy of its air 
arm, which largely nullified the German 
submarine campaign: the Navy was kept 
ignorant of the ground operations which 
led to the Dunkirk evacuation, and it was 
given no chance of stopping it; in the Med 
iterranean campaign the Navy wanted to 
take Malta, which could easily have 
changed the whole aspect of the North 
African operations; in the Russian cam 
paign no use was made of the Navy to sup 
port the German left flank in the Baltic 
or the right flank in the Black Sea. The 
examples could go on indefinitely. 

In short, the OKW played everything 
right into the hands of the Allies. If the 
United States had a National General 
Staff under a single Chief of Staff it would 
inevitably be dominated by one service, 
as it was in Germany and Russia. '. would 
be all right for the Army if it dominated 
the staff, but God help it if it was controlled 
by the Navy or Air Force. 

I can imagine nothing more detrimental 
to national defense than a National Gen 
eral Staff. The Joint Chiefs may not make 
immediate decisions, but they certainly 
make far wiser ones than a single ground 

or air—or navy-minded Chief of Staft 
would. 


LigEUTENANT RIGHTER 


The Arctic Manuals 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNat 

No doubt through a slip on my part, the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL has been coming to 
our Vermont farm address all winter and 
it is only now when we returned to the 
farm, that I am reading the fine article by 
Lieutenant Colonel Norman B. Edwards, 
“Combat in the Arctic,” which you publish 
ed last January. This contains, among the 
many good things, a slight and not very 
material error. Colonel Edwards says on 
page 7: “I'M 1-240, The Arctic Manual, 
prepared during World War II by Dr. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson for training of Air 
Forces pilots who might be forced down in 
Arctic regions, is the only generally dis 
tributed military manual available today 
which truly pictures the Arctic.” I am 
grateful for the compliment; I deserve 
some of the praise and some of the blame 
that anyone may assign to this publica 
tion. However, I am not properly speaking 
its author. 

The only book of which I am the author 
from A to Z, and which has been pub 
lished by or in connection with the Army 
or War Department, is Arctic Manual, 
prepared under direction of che Chief of 
the Air Corps US Army (536 pp) Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1940. This was is 
sued in two volumes which are out of 
print but is now available, slightly en 
larged and improved, in one volume of 
556 pages, which was published by The 
Macmillan Company, 1944, by special 
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permission of the then Army Air Forces. 

Iwo publications were issued which 
were based in part on the mentioned Arc 
tic Manual. These were Operations in 
Snow and Extreme Cold, which I believe 
was in the main written by General Buck 
ner, and a small Arctic manual (I do not 
remember the number and exact title) 
done by I do not know whom—not badly 
done but too brief to be of much use. 

Now we come to TM 1-240, The Arctic 
Manual. This was a composite job. I was 
asked to write and did write part of it; 
other people whom I knew wrote other 
parts. Then the manuscript was sent to an 
over-all editor who cannot have known as 
much as he thought he did about the Arc- 
tic. At any rate he introduced into the 
part which | wrote, and into parts written 
by certain friends of mine, statements 
which neither I nor they could approve 
and some which we considered erroneous, 
even contrary to fact. I speak now of the 
first edition of TM 1-240; there may have 
been improvements since. 

I am enclosing an order addressed to 
your book service for one copy each of the 
four publications mentioned by Colonel 
Edwards as I would like to review them 
in their present editions to see if there have 
been changes. 

In the book lists which you issue would 
it not be a good thing to have a separate 
classification headed “Arctic” and include 
all books you handle that deal wholly or 
partly with the Arctic and sub-Arctic? 

Your January issue, the one that con 
tains the article by Colonel Edwards, has 
also a review of Road to Survival by Wil- 
liam Vogt. Doubtless you reviewed also the 
similarly pessimistic but in many ways ex- 
cellent book by Fairfield Osborn. For 
counterbalance, I suggest you may want 
to review New Worlds Emerging by Earl 
Parker Hanson, just published by Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. His is not planned as a 
rebuttal of the Vogt and Osborn books, 
but the net effect is one of rebuttal. At 
any rate, those who already have in mind 
the pessimistic arguments should take a 
look also at those of the optimist. 

Not strangely, you continue to publish 
an excellent magazine. 

VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 
4 St. Luke's Place 
New York 14, N. Y. 


Discipline 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

I wholeheartedly agree with Sergeant 
Airborne’s letter to the editors in the 
March publication. 

The discipline of the new soldier seems 
and is far too easy. | know from my own 
experience that discipline is lacking. I re- 
cently gave an order to a man in my pla- 
toon to clean the snow off the sidewalk. 
He flatly refused this order. And laughed 
in my face. I took him to the company 
commander for disciplinary action. What 
did the CO do but say, “Go clean the 
snow off the sidewalk like the Sergeant 
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said.” And he actually said it as if he were 
trying to get a child to take a dose of med- 
icine. Well, this soldier laughs about it to 
his fellow soldiers. Sure; he pulled one off 
on the platoon sergeant and got away with 
it. I think this not only reflects on me but 
also on the CO. Disobeying a direct order 
from a noncommissioned officer used to be 
a serious offense no matter how minor the 
order, whether to clean snow off a side- 
walk or pick up a cigarette butt. 
A PaRrATROOPER. 


We're All Wrong? 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

My Army combat infantry friends and 
I have sometimes had a few good good- 
natured arguments, but the one thing upon 
which we always agree is that most of the 
trouble between the services is caused by 
a few higher headquarters heroes and ink- 
pot commandos who have no conception 
of front-line combat. 

The National Military Establishment 
ended the war with a certain stock of pub- 
lic good will and confidence. Each time 
supposedly responsible persons engage in 
irresponsible attacks on another service a 
part of this stock of public patience and 
confidence is frittered away. If it continues, 
a few years from now The INFANTRY 
Journat will be decrying the fact that 
the American public is spending more 
money for liquor or cosmetics than it is 
on the ground arms of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Those responsible for some of the re- 
cent articles in the pages of THe JourNnaL 
and elsewhere are either thoughtless or ig- 
norant, or both. Just what mission they 
hoped to accomplish is hard to understand. 
Was it reprisal? Was it to build up their 
own egos? Increase circulation or sales? 
Stir up antagonisms within the National 
Military Establishment? Hardly worthy 
causes upon which to expend a portion of 
the stock of good will still left in the 
minds of the public. 

Maybe that is too hard on INFANTRY 
Journat writers. Perhaps they only wanted 
to prove that the Army won the war. Let 
them be at ease. I heartily agree with 
them! Having already agreed that the 
Navy and the Air Force won it, it should be 
safe to relax now. It is interesting to note 
that my Marine and Army combat infan- 
try friends always agree that from where 
we sat there seemed to be enough war to 
go around. But then, of course, we didn’t 
have the big picture. 

In the article “Okinawa Record” in the 
April 1949 issue of the InFanrry Jour- 
NAL, Colonel F. B. Wiener compared Ma- 
rine and Army non-battle casualties and 
stated that most Marine non-battle casual- 
ties were combat fatigue cases. As Colonel 
Wiener pointed out such comparisons are 
invidious. 

Calling attention to non-battle casual- 
ties without consideration of such factors 
as previous operations to include number 
and strength of opposition in each, previ- 





ous areas of operation (malaria a: ther 
diseases) and strength of oppositic.. fa¢0. 
in the subject operation, insults th tell 


gence of your readers. It is as ri 
as if a Marine were to try to pro\ me 
thing by calling attention to the {. + ¢ha, 
Army figures indicate an abnorma 


ulous 


high 

rate of psychiatric casualties fo: some 
Army units in the Mediterranean | ,t¢; 
The Inrantry Journat wel! |nows 


that if the figures of the casualties r: ceived 
by the Marine Ist and 6th Divisions op 
Okinawa were those of two Army di isions 
the Journat would be claiming tha: such 
Army divisions had fought much harder 
than any Marine units on the island 

It is a great compliment to the U. § 
Marine Corps to realize that when a yin 
dictive Don Quixote wishes to use it as his 
particular windmill, the best lance he 
can lay his hands on is a non-battle cas 
ualty figure. Such a maneuver is not typica! 
of an infantryman and hardly reflects » 
the credit of a service magazine. 

May. Micuaet P. Ryan, USMC. 

Washington 25, D. C. 


p> Non-battle casualties, whether Army 
Marine, Navy, or Air Force, cannot be 
brushed off historically. They were so 
high among our forces that they indi 
cate plainly a major problem for any 
combat forces of the future. They are 
material evidence of a situation not yet 
fully faced and not even begun to be 
solved. 


Map Reading In ROTC 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I read Lieutenant Hester’s comments in 
the March “Letters to the Editor” with 
great interest, but I believe certain points 
in that letter require clarification. Al! 
statements below that are enclosed by quo 
tation marks are from Lieutenant Hester's 
letter. 

“Since when does Lieutenant Langer- 
man not get any map reading in his ad- 
vanced ROTC course? We studied map 
reading in both first and second year ad 
vanced course work as well as in summer 
camp.” (War Dept. Memo. 145-10-1 dated 
5 May 1947 w/changes, which sets up the 
curriculum for the advanced course, gives 
of a total 160 hours for the second year 
advanced course and no hours for map 
reading; of a total 160 hours for the first 
year advanced course there are no hours 
allotted for map reading. Department o! 
the Army Memo. 145-30-1 dated 30 Jan 
1948, gives of a total 240 hours for sum 
mer camp instruction, two hours for mp 
reading. We are thus forced to conclude 
that a veteran accepted into the infantry 
advanced course will receive of a total 560 
hours of classroom and summer camp 
work, 2 hours of map reading. ) 

“We hiked as much as the compact 
schedule would allow—two hikes of 1° 
miles or over.” (Dept. of Army Memo 
145-30-1 allots 4 hours to marches and 
bivouacs in summer camp, and according 
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emo the instruction to be COV ered 
4 hours are: basic principles; 
bivouac discipline; foot and motor 
sts: selection of routes and sites; 
itation; security of bivouac and 
under blackout conditions. I there- 
| it hard to believe that two hikes 
iles or over, and the above required 
ion were all accomplished on the 
4 hours of time.) 
talion and regimental tactics are 
int to second lieutenants and should 
-emain in the curriculum, because all newly 
ssioned officers do not get platoons.” 
\r> we then to conclude that all second 
lie ints who are not fortunate enough 
ive platoons will be compensated 
iving battalions and regiments? ) 
EUTENANT Harotp A. LANGERMAN, 
fantry CO.R.C.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branch Schools for ROTC 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 

\s one of the most recent ROTC gradu 
ites commissioned in the Regular Army, 
I'd like to express my opinion on one 
phase of ROTC training which I think is 
neglected. In place of the several summer 
camps that are set up throughout the 
country, why not send the ROTC student 
to his branch school for a special course 
f as long duration as possible? 

I've graduated from one service school 
snd am attending another, and I am quite 
sure that even six weeks at one of these 
installations would do much to raise the 
standards of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 

[here undoubtedly are reasons unknown 
to me for not adopting a plan such as this, 
but its rejection means condemning more 
prospective officers to spending half of 
their summer going through the monoto- 
nous essentials of a basic for the umpteenth 
time. At his branch school the cadet would 
receive the latest information, not some- 
thing from an as yet unrevised field man- 
ual. As an example, at my summer camp in 
1947, we studied tactics using as the basis 
the already obsolete twelve-man squad, the 
top-heavy weapons platoon, and the over- 
sized heavy weapons company. Most of 
us knew from reading the INFANTRY 
Journat that changes had been made, but 
our training contained this out-of-date in- 
formation. 

[he facilities and the instruction avail- 
able at the branch schools are far superior 
to those that can be had at even the most 
choice summer-camp locations. Not only 
will the teaching techniques of the schools 
give us a better informed officer, but also 
one with more enthusiasm for the service. 
[his better background will also reduce the 
time needed for “refreshing” an officer in 
the event of an emergency call to active 

Of course, the expense involved in 
bringing students from all over the coun- 
try to one location for each branch’s in- 
struction might seem too high. But con- 
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sider the cost of opening unused areas in 
a dozen or more camps, the movement of 
supporting units to these various places, 
and the ordering of instructional people 
there. 

The cadet would become better ac 
quainted with the home of his branch and 
the customs and traditions of his branch. 
He would see soldiering at its best. The 
future ofhcer deserves the best his branch 
can give him, and the branch school is the 
best. 

Lr. Sam L. Barrn. 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


How Not To Do It 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 


Colonel Roosma’s sensible article in the 
April issue on MP requirements warms the 
heart and renews the faith of one who for 
a single wartime year acted as an MP on 
pier, ship, train, sidewalk, stockade and 
active (Harlem) riot duty; and who, dur- 
ing that time often wondered if he hadn’t 
been detailed to an offshoot of the Schiitz 
staffel instead of part of the U. S. Army. 
True, we didn’t exterminate people or even 
shoulder civilians off the pavements; but 
I felt then, and still think, that there was 
a mental grain or two of the SS spirit in 
most of my MP colleagues, not to mention 
some of our officers. 

It was generally said of the then Provost 
Marshal of one of our biggest cities who 
occasionally inspected us, that he always 
tried to trip us up in recitation of duty 
orders. I have never subscribed to the bug 
aboo tales of terror in the Army (See The 
Young Lions, for one sample) but I 
couldn’t help smelling sadism hovering on 
that officer's insignia and sometimes his 
eagle looked more like a vulture. Our 
enfant terrible, a young ofhcer of Italian 
descent and of great swank, emulated the 
PM. On my initial tour of duty in the 
bowels of the Queen Elizabeth this lieu- 
tenant demanded my club on the grounds 
that it belonged to another private. Despite 
the flat order against surrendering one’s 
weapon, it seemed to me common sense to 
obey my own officer's order—with the 
result that I was cursed up and down for 
ten minutes straight. This, of course, gave 
me great respect for law and order, tripled 
my patriotism, 2rd made me completely 
forget that I was partially in charge of 
the great ship—my one thought was to take 
the club and break it over the young man’s 
skull. 

These two officers I mention because, 
alas, they are considered as typical of CMP 
personnel. Indeed, it is perhaps due to a 
CMP officer I know on duty now that our 
local MPs are regarded with loathing by 
occupied and occupiers alike, for the ac 
cent is placed on brutality ard pride is 
taken in the MPs who make many arrests. 
Lord knows why, for a long arrest sheet 
points more to inefhiciency than not. 

In my battalion, toughness was all; po- 
liteness was rated effete and unnecessary. 
Yet how grateful >Il my “customers” seem- 





ed when, asking for papers aboard trains, 
I prefaced the request with a “please” and 
concluded with a “thank you.” It was obvi 
ous that to most of them an MP was a nag 
ger or persecutor rather than another mem 
ber of the armed forces charged with help 
ing them. 

Was this all due to the war? Unhappily, 
no. Last year | remember apologizing to a 
foreign fellow traveler aboard the Orient 
Express at Karlsruhe who had been even 
more rudely treated than myself by a 
Constabulary MP _ checking _ passports 
“Oh,” said the Czech in reply, “You'll 
get used to it. This is the fourth American 
soldier I've met on this trip and they're 
all the same.” So much for maintaining the 
reputation of the U. S. And it was only 
last night, when I bought Coca-Colas for 
two hungry-looking German kids at the 
entrance to the movies, that an MP came 
over and said, “AGO card.” He didn’t 
say “please” and he didn’t say “thank 
you” and he didn’t say why he had asked 
In this community, | witnessed 
crowded snack bars and cinemas fall into 
a dread hush simply because two sullen 
louts wearing MP brassards stalked through 
the places. 

Unless CMP wishes to be known as a 
repressive rather than a law enforcement 
agency, such good work as that described in 
Colonel Roosma’s article must go on until 
it is the rule in all units. Army-wide circu 
lation of Colonel Roosma’s article would 
help. I do not believe that all members of 
CMP are bully boys, but I can only con 
clude that MPs still generally diminish 
rather than add to the good name of the 
armed forces. 


have 


Ex-MP. 


Error 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Am in receipt of an invitation to become 
a member of the Infantry Association which 
I most heartily appreciate, however, since 
I have been a member since 1942 when | 
was an Infantryman and have continued 
membership through my last three years 
with the Artillery I was slightly amused 
to receive such a fancy invitation. My re 
luctance to renew my membership at this 
time was due to my return to the Zone of 
Interior within the next two months, and 
rather than send you a half a dozen change 
of address cards I felt I'd wait until my next 
assignment was definitely known and thus 
re-subscribe and change address at the 
same time. I can give you my definite as 
surance that you will be in receipt of my 
subscription fee for renewal in the near 
future, for your magazine is the one maga 
zine I'll probably subscribe to throughout 
my career. 


Capt. Rocer A. Det Zorro, FA. 


>» We much appreciate the good nature 
and thoughtfulness of this letter. We 
have not yet found a way of guaran 
teeing that such an overlap of invitation 
will not happen. 
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ST. VITH: 


Lion in the Way 
History of the 106th 
Infantry Division 
By Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy 


Now for the first time the 
complete story of St. Vith, the 
focal point of the Battle of the 
Bulge, is told plainly and bluntly; the story of the 
106th Infantry Division—an outfit whose reputation 
was censured to death, whose fighting men held Von 
Rundstedt for three crucial days, while their flanking 
outfits melted like snow; a division which may have 
saved the whole European campaign. 





Told by a competent and qualified military his- 
torian—based on two years of research—the History 
of the 106th Infantry Division is a vital link in the 
understanding of the European War. 


$5.00 


SALERNO TO 
THE ALPS: 


A History of the Fifth Army 


Edited by LT. COL. CHESTER G. STARR 


The magnificent story of one 
of the bitterest campaigns of 
all time. Fifth Army’s drive up 
the Italian boot, over the Ap- 
ennines, through the Po Valley 
and into the Alps will rank 
with the classic military histories of all time. 


Salerno, Cassino, Anzio, the Winter Line, Leg- 
horn, the Arno River, the Gothic Line, the Po—these 
were incidents in one of the most grinding cam- 
paigns in history. 


SALERNO TO THE ALPS is a brilliant study of 
the staff work, the logistics, the tactics, the combat 
which secured Italy. 


$6.00 


Your Unit’s History 





Histories Published by the Infantry Journal Pre 
Salerno to The Alps (Fifth Army) .............. 00 
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History of the 129th Infantry Regiment .......... $ 5.00 
History of the 305th Infantry Regiment ..........$ 5.00 
History of the 363d Infantry Regiment ..........$ 5.00 
History of the 398th Infantry Regiment .......... $ 5.00 
History of the 409th Infantry Regiment .......... $ 5.00 
History of the 508th Parachute Regiment ......... $ 5.00 


OTHER UNITS 
The First Special Service Force: A War History of 


the North Americans—1942-44 ............. $ 5.00 
Americans: The Story of the 442d Combat Team... .$ 5.00 
History of the 96th Signal Company .............. $ 1.25 
The 56th Fighter Group in World War II .......... $10.00 

MARINES 
Follow Me! (2d Marine Division) ................ $ 6.00 
ae SUID 3 Siva iinnnde oe wasn he sacha $ 5.00 
History of the Fourth Marine Division ........... $ 5.00 
History of the Sixth Marine Division ............. $ 5.00 
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History of the 504th Parachute Regiment ......... $ 5.00 
Curahee: 506th Parachute Regiment ............. $ 3.00 
lst Cavalry Division (large paper-bound edition). .$ 3.00 
History of the 2d Engineer Special Brigade ....... $ 6.00 
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Neglect of Science 


SCIENTISTS IN UNIFORM: 
Wortp War Il. A Report to the 
Deputy Director for Research and 
Development, Logistics Division, Gen- 
eral Staff, U. S. Army. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 98 Pages. 


Scientists constitute an exceedingly 
small segment of the national population 
ibout one-half of one per cent]. They 
compose less than two per cent of the 
Armed Forces, but the military func- 
tions dependent on their specialized 
skills and knowledge are highly dispro- 
portionate to their numbers. The small 
numbers involved and the great com- 
plexity of scientists’ experience and train- 
ing require the use of special measures 
to assure their maximum utilization . . . 
15,000 scientists were members of the 
\rmed Forces during World War Il .. . 
there is] a definite need for enlarge- 
ment and continuation of cooperation 
between organized science and the 
\rmed Forces in planning for effective 
national defense . . . [and for] realistic 
ind constructive action with the Military 
Establishment.” 

So says Major General Tony Mc 


\uliffe in his introduction to this ex 
tremely interesting report, which points 
n accusing finger at one of the weakest 
points in our use of skilled manpower in 
the last war, and makes specific recom 
mendations to overcome this weakness 


in any future war. 
Looking at the statistical results in 
this report brings back nostalgic mem- 
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ories of the early years of the war, when 
we all had a brother, or a cousin or a 
friend (or maybe it was us) who had 
driven a truck for ten years and wound 
up a baker—or who had been a para- 
chute packer and wound up packing 
propaganda leaflets in artillery shells. 
Of the sciertists drafted, 48 per cent 
had poor or no use made of their tech 
nical skill; and 44 per cent of those en- 
listing, 35 per cent of those with reserve 
commissions and 22 per cent with direct 
commissions reported the same thing. 
Forty-six per cent of all scientists in the 
service had little or no use made of thei: 
training; 29 per cent were used to full 
advantage, and 33 per cent were used 
with some degree of intelligence. 

Forty per cent of the Reserve scientists 
reported that their scientific knowledge 
was not used by the Army. 

One should remember, of course, in 
reading this report that scientists are 
notably eccentric (almost a quarter of 
them recommended that scientists should 
not serve in uniform in the next war); 
that possibly some scientists, as did truck 
drivers and cooks, welcomed a chance 
not to continue their civilian pursuits 
in the Army; and that during peace, 
the scientists and the scientific associa 
tions did little to organize themselves 
effectively for war. These, and other 
factors, should be weighted in with the 
statistics given in this report to gain a 
rounded picture of what actually hap 
pened to the scientists in World War II. 

Pessibly the most important point of 
this report is not that almost half of the 
scientists were not used in World War 








Il, but that “the nature of present plan 
ning . . . suggests that if war were de 
clared at once, we would utilize much 
the same methods for this purpose as 
The other side, 
of course, is simply that if the available 
scientists are not fully 
doubtful _ if technology 
which they represent will be applied 


were used previously.” 


used it 
helds of 


is very 
the 


effectively to the prosecution of the war. 
Apart from the fact that there was no 
effective prewar planning for the use of 
scientists, there was a general lack ol 
detailed knowledge on the part of both 
civilian and military organizations as to 
the importance of science to war. Scien 
tists who were drafted or enlisted early 
in the war were lost, and there was no 
effective way of pulling them out of the 
boondocks back to the lab. 
the 
report suggests that it would be reason 


Io overcome these deficiencies, 


able to plan for the use of scientists as 
we are now planning for the mobiliza 
tion and use of industrial facilities or for 
estimating our resources of strategic 
minerals—that is, to evaluate our present 
and potential supply in terms of present 
and potential demand. 

The report is full of statistical sum 
maries of facts and opinions, and digests 
The compilers 


have been pretty well content to let the 


of recommendations. 


figures speak for themselves, and there 
is very little editorializing. This objec 
tivity strengthens the forcefulness of the 
report, and emphasizes the peril of neg 
lecting scientific preparedness in the in 
terval between World War Il 
World War III.—R. G. McC. 
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TWO MILITARY 
CLASSICS 


By Fletcher Pratt 


ELEVEN GENERALS 


A brilliant study in American 
combat command from Na- 
thanael Greene to Omar Bradley. 

Through the careers of these 
eleven American combat com- 
manders, Fletcher Pratt traces the 
development of the distinctive 
and original American contribu- 
tion to the art and science of 
warfare. These are not the “big 
picture’ commanders but the 
stories of eleven tactical com- 
manders on the field of battle: 
Nathanael Greene, Anthony 
Wayne, Jacob Brown, Richard 
M. Johnson, John Buford, Philip 
H. Sheridan, George H. Thomas, 
James H. Wilson, Charles P. 
Summerall, A. A. Vandegrift, 
and Omar N. Bradley. 


$5.00. 

















ORDEAL BY FIRE 


Here, in countless details, flash- 
es of insight, and penetrations 
of character, the whole flaming 
story of the Civil War comes to 
life and into focus. ORDEAL 
BY FIRE gives the reader a com- 
plete understanding of the logic 
of those years of fighting by 
studying the characters of men 
such as Hooker, Thomas, Sher- 
man, Grant, and Lee. 

“The best one-volume history 
of the American Civil War.”— 
Bernard DeV oto. 


85.00 


Order from 
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Practically Inevitable? 


IF RUSSIA STRIKES. By George 
Fielding Eliot. The Bobbs-Merrill 


Company, Inc. 252 Pages; $2.75. 


Major George Fielding Eliot is pos- 
sibly the greatest simplifier of the com- 
plex problems of international relation- 
ships and war writing today. In this 
book he takes as his text the possibility 
that Russia may go to war «gainst the 
Western nations in 1949. That's simple 
to understand. Then he develops the 
reasons for that possibility. They are 
simp!e too and, therefore, plausible. 

But what would actually happen if 
the USSR should unleash the dogs of 
war? Here, according to Major Eliot, is 
what Russia can and can’t do: 

She can’t “be stopped anywhere short 
of the Atlantic Ocean or perhaps the 
Pyrenees.” 

She would have a “fair chance of 
conquering the Middle East.” 

She could possibly capture some Alas 
kan airhelds and subject U. S. cities in 
the west acd northwest to intermittent 
air attack. And her agents in this coun- 
try might successfully sabotage some of 
our vital war plants. But she couldn't 
invade and conquer the U. S. 

She will probably stay out of the Far 
East, not wishing to become involved in 
Chinese internal struggles. 

Her submarines would probably be 
ineffective against Allied shipping be- 
cause of limited numbers and inacces- 
sible bases from which to operate. 

Meanwhile what could the Western 
nations do? 

If we don’t use the atomic bomb, we'll 
have to prepare for a long war and 
Europe will again become a battlefield. 
We will rely “on superior armament and 
mobility to defeat Russian superiority in 
numbers.” 

But if we do use the atomic bomb 
“there is a chance for quick victory.” 
“There is a virtual certainty that atomic 
attack will so weaken Soviet fighting 
power as to reduce it, at the very least, 
to the defensive—and a badly shattered 
defensive.” 

If there isn’t war in 1949, what then 
happens? Major Eliot advances a sober- 
ing analysis: 

“We cannot afford to allow the pres- 
ent Soviet government to come into pos- 
session of the atomic bomb plus the 
means to deliver atomic bombs in North 
America. If that eventuality approaches 
without any change in the structure and 
character of the Soviet state which would 
give us reassurance, then we must use 
our military superiority to support an 
ultimatum which would require the 





Soviet government either to 
once into the atomic contro] s\ 
templated by the Atomic Ener» Con, 
mittee of the United Nations, 
the destruction of its atomic 
the use of our own atomic we: 

That seems to put Major 
the “war-is-inevitable” school, or 
least the “war-is-practically-ine) ita}, 
school. Eventually the Russians \|| 4 
cover the technique of making the atom 
bomb and have the aircraft to deliver \; 
Certainly there seems no reason ‘ thin} 
they won't. Nor is there reason to hoy 
that the present Soviet government will 
be deposed in favor of a government tha: 
would see eye-to-eye with the Western 
powers. And the issuance of an ultima 
tum such as Major Eliot suggests js, in 
effect, a declaration of war. 

There seems to be only one answer 


keep our powder dry.—J. B. S. 
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The Intelligence We Should Have 
STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE: Fog 


AmeErICAN Worvp Poticy. By Sher 
man Kent. Princeton University Press. 


1949. 226 Pages; Charts; $3.00. 


“The consideration overshadowing al! 
others in the minds of the Hawaiian 
commanders was the belief and convic 
tion that Pearl Harbor would not be at 
tacked. . . . It explains the reason for no 
effective steps being taken to meet the 
Japanese raiders on the morning of D: 
cember 7th.” Thus was summed up the 
opinion of the Joint Congressional Com 
mittee on the Investigation of the Pear! 
Harbor Attack. 

Obtaining, providing and persuading 
policy makers and planners to accept in 
telligence estimates is, and always has 
been, a major problem in the United 
States. We have had the poorest intelli 
gence service in the world of any major 
power. Our professional _ intelligenc: 
agents have either been of the cloak-and 
dagger school, tripping over their cloaks 
or thumb-cutting themselves with their 
daggers, or of a society school versed in 
delicate tea-dance protocol but indiffer 
ent to and ignorant of the elementary 
principles of intelligence. 

Between the wars our intelligence 
corps was laughable, and during the 
two World Wars we leaned heavily on 
the British. Our failings extend from 
the disinclination of many smal! units 
to make effective use of patrols to the 
indifference of our governing fathers 0 
establishing a true intelligence corps 
and the apparent dislike of our policy 
makers to use what intelligence 's pr 
vided. 


Sherman Kent, wartime OSS and 
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partment intelligence worker, 
le time in bemoaning this sorry 
American intelligence. Boldly, 
and persuasively he sets forth 
considers should be our stra 
elligence policy. 
gic intelligence he defines as 
ywledge vital for national sur- 
the knowledge upon which our 
elations, in war and peace, must 
he plan of the book is based on 
ee separate and distinct things 
elligence specialists usually mean 
hey use the word. In Part I, Kent 
rs intelligence as a kind of knowl- 
“What intelligence have you 
| up on the situation in Colom- 
Part II considers intelligence as 
pe of organization which produces 
. wledge (“Intelligence was able 
> us exactly what we wanted.”) 
III considers intelligence as the 


work done by the intelligence organi- 


“The intelligence behind that 


planning must have been intense.” ) 

A reviewer could deal at length with 
the virtues and recommendations of the 
book, and almost at the same length with 
its failings and shortcomings. Suffice it 
to say that this is a sound book, impor- 
tant, interesting and readable; that it 
deals with a subject of paramount im 
portance to the security of the country; 
and that it will well repay the reading of 


it—R. G. McC. 


Russia at First Hand 


PROWLING RUSSIA’S FORBID 
DEN ZONE. By Werner Knop. Al 
fred A. Knopf, Inc. 204 Pages; Index; 
$2.75. 


Mr. Knop, an anti-Hitler German 
who left his country in 1933, and be 
came a British subject in 1939, and who 
is now a resident of Maryland, slipped 
across the line into Russian-held Ger 
many during July 1948. For two months 








he traveled in the Russian zone on forged 
papers. This is his report on what he 
saw. 

Where Mr. Knop sticks to reporting 
his book is excellent. But some of his 
interpretations do not sit so well, for we 
still have difficulty in working up a 
burning sympathy for the Germans. Al 
though we are pouring aid into our 
zone in Germany, it is understandable 
that the Russians, with their memories 
of German atrocities still green, are not 
enthusiastic about helping the con 
quered. The Russians are hard on their 
own people, and we can’t expect them 
to give too much. thought to Hans’s dif 
heulties. 

I'ry this quotation for size: “The big 
estates, efficient and scientifically run 
grain or sugar factories, have given way 
to uneconomical small units. Their his 
torical castles and great manor houses 
are being pulled down—‘to do away with 
these seats of the militaristic spirit. - 
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Walter Rodgers 





HUNTIN’ GUN 


For Hunters 


The human element is the really important thing in a 
hunting weapon. All the manufacturer's careful ballistical 
calculations are wasted when a hunter who hasn’t read 
them starts killing game by “gun feel” and not by mathe- 
matics. Here are actual accounts, some of them funny, 
all of them fascinating, of how to handle a HUNTIN’ 
GUN by Gun Feel. 200 pages. Illustrated. $3.50 










THE BOOK OF THE GARAND 


Maj. Gen. Julian S. Hatcher 


A full history of semiautomatic 
weapons, complete technical details 
on the M1, conversion for target 
work, and much other information 
not in any other book or official man- 
ual. 300 pages. 75 illustrations. 


$6.00 





For Ballisticians and 
Collectors 


CENTERFIRE METRIC PISTOL AND 
REVOLVER CARTRIDGES 


Munhall and White 


Complete, detailed specifications 
on all handgun cartridges meas- 
ured by the metric system. Includes 
many familiar American cartridges 
like the .380 ACP. Many conver- 
sion tables and over 200 scale sil- 


houette photos. $7.50 











For Horsemen and Breeders 


THOROUGHBRED 
BLOODLINES 


Colonel John F. Wall 


This is the classic book of 
the thoroughbred breeding 
industry. Containing giant 
pedigree charts and rare il- 
lustrations, it is an essential 
book for serious horsemen. 


Limited Edition. $25.00 





A big, handsome, authoritative book, with 
many illustrations. Over 300 pages. $10.00 


FAMOUS RUNNING 
WORSES 


Colonel John F. Wall! 


Here are all the famous 
running horses of all time. 
Their victories, their pe- 
culiarities, their trainers, 
their breeding—all come 
alive in this magnificent 
story of the turf imperish- 
ables. 











Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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OKINAWA 
The Last Battle 


The official account of this his- 
toric battle, written and pro- 
duced by the Historical Division, 
Department of the Army. 529 
Pages. Maps. Illustrations. 


WHAT CRITICS SAY— 


. absorbing reading . . . Oki- 
nawa will rank high on the massive 
bookshelf dealing with World War Il." 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 

It is impossible to avoid superlatives 
in characterizing this story of the con- 
quest of Okinawa.” 

“Rarely have the dead of any cam- 
paign been honored more fittingly than 
the men of Okinawa.''"—Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. 


86.00 

















The Saipan Story 


CORAL AND 
BRASS 


The vitriolic memoirs of ‘Howlin’ 
Mad” Smith, including his own story 
of the 27th Division on Saipan. 


$3.00 


and 


The History Of The 


27th INFANTRY 
DIVISION 


By EDMUND G. LOVE 


Official historian with the 27th Divi- 
sion, author of “Smith vs. Smith’’ in 
the November INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
author of the story of Saipan which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 


$10.00 


Order from 
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1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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Either Mr. Knop is very naive, or he 
is attempting to sell us the Junkers all 
over again. 

Among the interesting points the book 
brings out is one that at first glance 
seems un-Russian, but later makes sense. 
For political offenses, the German gets 
hve years where the Russian would get 
twenty. According to his lights, dim as 
they are, the Russian is treating the 
German as a privileged class. With typ- 
ical Soviet ineptitude, the Germans are 
wooed for political reasons and oppressed 
for economic reasons. Many German 
POWs are still held by the Russians; 
those released are in such poor physical 
shape that their appearance in the com- 
munity becomes a fresh, anti-Russian 
shock. 

The Russians, according to Mr. Knop, 
are organizing the former fanatic Nazis 
into “police” corps and other paramili- 
tary bodies, presumably to aid Russia 
when the time comes to spread the doc- 
trine of the Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat a bit farther in Europe. The fa- 
natic Nazis presumably will be just as 
fanatic in the service of their new 
masters, and much more satisfactory mis- 
sionaries than the docile type of Ger- 
man. 

I'he information Knop offers about the 
uranium-mining area is so tantalizingly 
little in relation to the very real dangers 
he went through to collect it that the re- 
sult is most unsatisfactory. The Ger- 
mans who work in the uranium area 
are slaves in the concentration-camp 
tradition. German Communists admit 
that the servitude there reacts against 
Russia’s attempts to win the Germans to 
their cause, but excuse the condition be- 
cause of Russia’s need to develop her 
own atomic weapons. 

The book is good background ma- 
terial, especially in relation to Russia's 
attitude toward us. The official Soviet 
line is to belittle everything the United 
States does in Germany, either by as- 
cribing unworthy motives or by mini- 
mizing the accomplishments.—A. S. 


Tanks on Bataan 


BATAAN UNCENSORED. By Colo- 
nel E. B. Miller. Privately published. 
403 Pages; Illustrated; $4.50. 


The 194th Tank Battalion was one of 
the National Guard outfits that shared 
in the tragic defeat of our Philippine 
forces at the outset of World War II. 
Bataan Uncensored is the personal ex- 
perience story of the battalion command- 
er, Colonel E. B. Miller. He pictures the 
fall of the Philippines from the battalion 
level, and goes on to relate his experi- 
ences through the four years of Jap 





prison camp life with a conclu 
torial attack on the traditiona! 
can “ostrich” attitude about 

Defense. 

In writing this book, Colon: Miller 
has had a difficult time keepin: an ob. 
jective point of view. First of 
National Guard officer, he reseniod yer 
strongly the disparaging attitude of the 
Regular service toward the civiliin com 
ponent officers found particularly jy th, 
late 30s and early 40s Cand which stil} 
shows some signs of life). Secondly, the 
men who went down to defeat on Py 
taan had difficulty in swallowing the 
heroic portraits of MacArthur and Wain 
wright, who became the public symbol 
of the nation’s undying gratitude for that 
selfless struggle. Colonel Miller devel ps 
specific sins of both omission and jain 
mission that do much to discredit the 
tactical and strategic capabilities of thos 
two leaders. However, in an honest at 
tempt to be objective, he tries hard to 
spread the blame around and right) 
charges that the American public, 
through its elected representatives, is, in 
the last analysis, the main culprit. We 
should mention, too, that he awards the 
general commanding the tank group 
individual honors for stupidity and 
bungling. 

The section of the book dealing with 
the author's POW experiences is a forth 
right account of the suffering, misen 
and privation which he and his men 
underwent. With the passage of time, 
all of us tend to forget the horrible price 
which many of our servicemen paid for 
our failure to be prepared. The authors 
account of his experiences is a vivid re- 
minder of the debt we owe. 

Colonel Miller concludes his book 
with pertinent thoughts on the current 
defense situation. In the main, most of 
his views seem sound enough and cer 
tainly no one has a better right to b 
heard. Bataan Uncensored is not pro 
fessionally written, but this merely adds 
to the authenticity of the story and 
points up the deep feeling which has 
prompted Colonel Miller to write it 
This book provides both interesting read 
ing and much food for thought. 
Rosert F. Cockiin. 
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Self-understanding Imprisonment 


BY EASTERN WINDOWS. By Wil: 
liam H. McDougall, Jr. Charles Serib- 
ner's Sons, 1949. 349 Pages; Index, 
$3.00. 


William H. McDougall entered 4 
Japanese prison camp on April 5, 194° 
and left it a free man only after | he war 
with Japan had ended more than three 
years later. McDougall was a war cor 
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- who had escaped from the 
la at Shanghai, reached Free 


( ceived the assignment to cover 


th n Java, escaped after the fall of 
la , boat that was torpedoed. And 
he finally picked up again and “in- 
by the Japs on Sumatra. 

astern Windows is the story of 
ernment. It is distinguished from 
ich stories by its lack of railing 
the Japanese and by the depth of 
vor's understanding of himself 
ind hus fellow prisoners. 

[here were few, if any, atrocities in 
the particular camps and prisons on Su- 

where McDougall sweated out the 
war unless an acute shortage of food 
in a land of plenty and almost total 
japanese neglect could be called atroci- 
ties. McDougall and his several hundred 
fellow prisoners had not, therefore, the 
problem of facing violent death with 
courage, but the problem of facing years 
mprisonment under the worst possi- 
ble conditions, slow starvation, the con- 
flicts of their own natures, and a host of 
tropical and malnutritional diseases with 
equal courage. 

McDougall can truly say that he “had 
been in a different kind of war, a battle 
of souls and minds ‘nstead of bullets and 
bombs. During the fighting I had ex- 
plored the heart of my fellow man but, 
most important of all, 1 had searched my 
own soul and found myself.” 

McDougall’s story is the story of the 
souls and minds of himself and his fel- 
low prisoners—what kind of men they 
were, how they fought their private 
battles with life and death. 

Had this book not been written by a 
good newspaperman it might have been 
a dreary thing indeed, but McDougall 
has brought his book alive through a 
retentive memory for character and inci- 
dent, an eye for drama, and a great deal 
of wisdom and understanding. By East- 
ern Windows is a fine book.—O. C. S. 


You Can’t and You Can Win 


YOU CAN’T WIN. By Ernest E. 
Blanche. Public Affairs Press. 1949. 
155 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


SCARNE ON CARDS. By John 
Scarne. Crown Publishers, New York, 
1949. 402 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.95. 


Chere are two ways of gambling: 
gambling to win, and gambling to lose. 
Dr. Blanche says that you can’t win— 
which is true, if you're gambling in a 
house which takes a cut out of every 
play. Dr. Scarne says you can win— 
if you know enough to detect the sharp 
practices and crooked odds. 


JULY, 1949 






Gambling in all its forms is essentially 
an exercise in mathematics. If you know 
what the odds are on a certain thing 
happening, you lay your money down 
and you stand a chance of winning. If 
you don’t know what the correct odds 
are, you might as well throw your money 
out the window. In some cases, where 
games were played for a long time be- 
fore anyone thought of calculating odds, 
the payoffs on hands bear little relation 
to their actual value. Black Jack, the most 
popular card game in both world wars, is 
an example. The hardest hand to catch 
in two cards is 21. The easiest from 16 
to 21 is 20. This looks silly, but figure it 


out. There are 64 ways of making 21, 80 
of making 19, and so on down the line to 


136 ways of making 20. As Scarne says, 
“It’s too late to ask a few score million 
Black Jack players to start learning all 
over again . . . but the next time you get 


19 and are beaten by a 20, remember 
you have the better of the two hands.” 


In sum, you are luckier mathematically 
and unluckier financially than the deal 


er. Professor Blanche’s book is easy to 
read and summarizes expertly the facts 
and fallacies of all kinds of gambling. He 
starts off with betting methods, and 
shows you that any betting system will 
lose you money just as rapidly as unsys- 
tematic betting will. He sums up your 
chances on dice and card games, horse 
racing, the numbers racket, lotteries and 


pools, carnival games, bingo, chain let 


ters and pyramid clubs, con games and 
practically every other method of losing 


a buck in a hurry. 


Professor Scarne sticks to cards and 
tells you all about cheating, probabilities, 
and how to play any card game, and he 


codifies the rules. 


Both books are naturals for even the 


infrequent bettor.—R. G. McC. 


No Need fo Starve 


NEW WORLDS EMERGING. By 
Earl Parker Hanson. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1949. 385 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


Hanson is an optimist—not a Polly 


anna, but a hard-headed realist who be 
lieves we are living in the greatest age 
of exploration in all history. He points 
out that the United States, which now 
has most of the world’s wealth and ar 
mament as well as the atomic bomb, is 
much more fearful of the future than 
any of the nations of the world. “While 
we Americans spend a portion of our 
swollen wealth in the purchase of 
scarehead literature, the Latin Ameri 
cans, the Africans—yes, and the people 
of India, the Dutch East Indies, Israeli 
and Alaska—forget to be frightened be- 


cause they are so busy struggling up the 





Churchill’s classics 





THEIR FINEST HOUR 

Writing with eloquence and a 
rugged conviction in his own des- 
tiny, with the exhilaration of a 
fighter and the bland understated 
wit of a stylist, Mr. Churchill gives 
us the Battle of France, the tragic 
glory of Dunkirk, the Battle of 
Britain, the rebuilding of Eng- 
land’s army, the desperate struggle 
to maintain supply lines — 
the U-Boat campaign, and finally 
the victorious African campaign 
culminating at Tobruk. 

Churchill’s second volume ful- 
fills every expectation aroused by 
The Gathering Storm. 

$6.00 


THE GATHERING STORM 
Volume I of Winston Church- 
ill’s story of The Second World 
War. A best seller since the day of 
its publication. 
$6.00 























THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 


Vol. I: Adjustment During Army 
Life 
Vol. IL: Combat and Its Aftermath 
Vol. Ill: Experiments on Mass 
Communications 
A scientific study of what the 
American soldier thought, by lead- 
ing scientists. These surveys are 
based on three years of research 
during World War II—they 
proved to be of high value during 
the war and will be a necessity for 
the future. 
Vols. I and II together, $13.50 
Separately, $7.50 each 
Vol. III, $5.00 


Order from 
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1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


We have arranged with the fol- 
lowing bookstores in your neigh- 
borhood to stock all Infantry 
Journal Press Books. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Augusta Book Store 
833 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Old Corner Bookshop 
50 Bromfield Street 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Open Bookshop 
989 Broad Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brentano's Bookstores, Inc. 
29 S. Wabash Avenue 
Kroch's Bookstores, Inc. 
206 N. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


White Company 
1211 Broadway 


COLUMBUS, O. 
McClelland’s Bookstore 
100 N. High Street 
DAYTON, O. 
Charles McLean, Book Dealer 
111 North Jefferson Street 
DENVER, COLO. 
Fitzsimons News Stand 
S. A. V. Letkemann, Prop. 
Fitzsimons General Hospital 
P. O. Box 6267 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Doubleday & Co. 
18 Adams Avenue, West 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Pickwick Book Sho 
6743 Hollywood Blvd. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
L. S. Ayers & Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Technical Book € ompany 
626 South Spring Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Century Book Company 
825 Hennepin Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Brentano's at Gimbel’s 
339 6th Avenue 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Scrantom’s Book & Stationery Co. 
334-336 E. Main Street 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
55 East 6th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Technical Book Company 
407 Market Street 
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paths of hope that lead *oward new 
worlds.” 

A practical explorer and geographer, 
Hianson explodes many of the long- 
lived myths about the “barren, frozen 
and uninhabitable” Arctic and Ant- 
arctic; “the steaming and impenetrable 
jungles” ci South America and Africa 
and the other territories “unfit for man.” 
With a lively eye for detailed facts he 
analyzes u.2 world and shows that its 
potentialities have not yet been really 
tapped. The Amazon, Latin America, 
Puerto Rico, Liberia, Africa, Iceland, 
the Polar Sea, the Soviet Arctic and 
Alaska, much of which have hitherto 
been considered wasteland, must, he be- 
lieves, yield to the pressure of five over- 
whelming forces: (1) The possibility of 
a truly global World War III; (2) Over- 
population in the now civilized parts of 
the world; (3) The revolt of the colored 
races; (4) Worldwide breakdown of the 
“colonial systems’; (5) Capitalism’s 
search for new outlets and new cus- 
tomers. 

Hanson knocks on the head some of 
the most cherished beliefs of the tra- 
ditionalists, and he cries down the ac- 
curacy of such pessimistic books as Os- 
born’s Our Plundered Planet and Vogt’s 
Road to Survival. He’s convinced one 
reader, anyway. I’m all for him, and the 
quicker the new worlds emerge, the 


better I will like it.—R. G. McC. 


Potential Hot Spot 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST. By George E. Kirk. 
Public Affairs Press, 1949. 301 Pages; 
Index; 14 Maps; $3.75. 


ARABS, OIL AND HISTORY. By 
Kermit Roosevelt. Harper & Brothers, 
1949. 271 Pages; $3.50. 

After Dunkirk, when Britain faced 
the Fascists alone, it had exactly one 
fully equipped armored division. The 
natural assumption would be that it 
would be saved to protect Britain from 
the expected assault. On the contrary, 
Churchill and his chiefs of staff had a 
broader vision. They shipped it imme- 
diately to the Middle East, where it 
helped stave off Rommel’s drive to the 
Persian Gulf. 

The Middle East can well be the hot 
spot of another World War, as it is now 
one of the hottest spots of the cold war. 
Americans stationed there during the 
war were so scared out of contact with 
the natives by the Army medicos, that 
most of them returned with an abiding 
hatred of the place and a determination 
to ignore it whenever possible. Yet we 
cannot ignore it, not only because of its 





vital strategic importance, bu be 
of the millions we have inve. 4 
in oil and military establishme ..:s, 

Kirk's short history of th Midal 
East is an invaluable account fo. the a. 
eral reader. Authoritative, lucid nd cop 
cise, it sums up the historical ba 
and devotes about half the book to cy, 
rent developments. The author «oes po; 
favor the Israeli state, but he presen, 
both sides of the argument. The may 
are well made, and helpful. 

Roosevelt's book is an on-the-spot, off 
the-cuff anecdotal account of the \lidd\; 
East and its people. He tells you hoy 
to behave in a harem and how to briby 
a sheikh, and throws in some informa 
tion on espionage and the politics of 
Big Oil, and summarizes the curren; 
bickerings and maneuverings for power 
His book is interesting, but nowhere 
near as solid and informative as Kirk’ 


—R. G. McC. 
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Slavic Information 


A HANDBOOK OF SLAVIC( 
STUDIES. Edited by Leonid | 
Strakhovsky. Harvard University 
Press. 753 Pages; Index; $12.50. 


SLAVONIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Edited by Joseph S. Roucek. Phil 
osophical Library. 1445 Pages; Ap 
pendix; $18.50. 

The absence of a comprehensive rc 
port on the Slavic countries indicates the 
strong tendency of the Western world 
to ignore their inescapable importance 
The tendency is perfectly understand 
able, for the chaos of Balkan and Mid 
dle European history and politics is 
more than enough to ‘deter any but the 
most determined scholar from attempt 
ing to take it intelligible. During th 
early part of this century the mere men 
tion of the “Balkan Wars” was always 
good for a laugh. They were so prepos 
terously complicated that even the ex 
perts had trouble keeping them str ight 

Here, at last, are two references, which 
if they do not clarify everything ce: 
tainly go a long way toward unravelling 
many of the skeins of Slavic affairs. The 
Slavonic Encyclopaedia contains at least 
some coverage of the most important de 
velopments in the history of the Slavic 
peoples. Bias, either for or against you 
know-who, is noticeably absent. Manv 
statistics stop around 1945 and 194 
probably owing to the difficulty of ob 
taining current information. 

The armed forces of the Slavic coum 
tries are adequately covered, and speci! 
topics such as foreign policy, history, 
nationalism, and the various soci! 
sciences are well treated. The biog 
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e generally short and useful 

fer example, gets more space 

in}, and sometimes surprising 

hevsky, for example, is not 

d, but Turchin, a Russian gen- 

fought with the Union forces 

ivil War, gets more space than 

nikov ). 

encies and errors there are in 

k, but they are minor compared 
er-all value. 

mdbook of Slavic Studies pro 

e literary and scholarly public 

first time with a one-volume 

» the geography, ethnology, his- 

id literature of the Slavic coun- 

Each chapter has its own biblio- 

of works in English and the 

n European languages, arranged 

help the reader in his further explora- 

n of any category of Slavic culture, 
except the scientific. 

f the two books, The Slavonic En- 

cyclopaedia covers a much wider va 


ety of subjects.—R. G. McC. 


HIS COUNTRY WAS THE 
WORLD. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
Longmans, Green & Company. 239 
Pages; $2.50. 
fom Paine lost his Government job in 

England because he wrote an article 

criticizing the Government's personnel 

policy. He had the courage of his con- 
victions and a facile pen, and he kept on 
writing political pamphlets. Although 
their sale did not bring enough to live on 
in London during the reign of George 

lll, they did bring the young writer to 

the attention of the local representative 

of the American Colonies. Benjamin 

Franklin persuaded Paine to emigrate to 

Philadelphia. In America, Paine became 

a successful editor. His magazine and his 

books were widely read. He had a major 

part in molding American public opinion 
during “the times that tried men’s souls.” 

He played a leading part in the Ameri- 

can Revolution and in the French Revo- 

lution. Tom Paine’s version of a free 
world has become firmly inculcated in 

\merica as it stands today. His books 
Common Sense, The American Crisis, 

\ge of Reason, Rights of Man, and a 

dozen others—are classics on the shelves 

of all libraries. The author has written 

1 most interesting story of Tom Paine’s 

life. In these days when the three coun: 

tries in which Tom Paine lived are 
un ~ in an all-out struggle for preserv- 
ing the rights of man, this story of his 

life is well worth reading.—P. W. M. 
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By Elsbeth E. Freudenthal. Univer- 
ity of Oklahoma Press. 268 Pages; II- 
lustrated; Index; $3.75. 


This book blows the dust off old 
quarrels. It seems as if all this happened 
in the dim past, yet only forty years ago 
the Wrights began a series of lawsuits 
throughout the world to prevent com 
mercial use of the ideas incorporated 
in their patents. The resulting uproar 
can scarcely be exaggerated. So basic 
were these patents that there could be no 
aviation unless tribute was paid to the 
Wrights. 

Abuse, ridicule and misunderstand 
ing rained down on the brothers. A 
great deal came from or was instigated 
by those who had turned to flying to 
make a fortune only to find the two 
“queer” brothers blocking their path. 
But there were others—principally sci 
entists—who had no such motives. To 
them it was inconceivable that the 
Wrights should allow a profit motive 
to deny to the science of aviation the 
advance which would result from mak 
ing all ideas available to everyone with 
out restriction. 


One of these scientists was Octave 
Chanute. A pioneer in aeronautics, he 
never joined in the public attacks on the 
Wrights. Yet he, who had aided them 
from the beginning, wrote in his last 
letter to Wilbur Wright in 1910 that 
he feared the latter's “usually sound 
judgment has been warped by the desire 
for great wealth.” 

This book is essentially the story of 
Chanute’s association with the Wrights. 
The principal original source tapped by 
the author was the Chanute papers in 
the Library of Congress and he is the 
book’s real hero. With the scales tipped 
in his favor the book—as it stands—is ob 
viously not a well rounded study of the 
Wrights. 

It is, however, good complementary 
reading to Fred C. Kelly's The Wright 
Brothers which appeared in 1943 and, 
written almost literally at the 
Orville Wright, told the story from the 
Wright point of view. This book takes 
a step toward looking at the situation 
from the opposite point of view. Perhaps 
it would have achieved this end if Cha 
nute had not been permitted to domi 
nate the His 
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With Eisenhower 

By CAPT. HARRY C. BUTCHER, USNR 


Captain Butcher's account of the move- 
ments of the men who directed the Euro- 
pean campaign is already a source book 
for historians 


My Three Y ears With Eisenhower offers 
a unique combination of human interest 
and grand strategy, by the man who was 
General Eisenhower's aide during three 
of the world’s most critical years. 


Now only $2.00 
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WORLD WAR 
1939-1945 


A new Book by 
Maj. Gen. |. F. C. Fuller 


A spectacular success in England, 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR has 
just been published in its American 
edition. 

It is a concise, comprehensive his- 
tory of the war, complete with the 
salty writing and the unorthodox 
opinion which have made General 
Fuller one of the world’s best-known 
writers on warfare. 


85.00 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
A Personal Account of World War Il 
By GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

Dwight Eisenhower held the reins over 
one of the most unruly teams in history. 
He forged a half-dozen nations and peo- 
ples into a powerful and effective army. 
He directed the greatest campaign of all 
history. CRUSADE IN EUROPE, his own 


personal story of the war in Europe, is 
available for immediate shipment. 


85.00 
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for example, the attacks on the Wrights 
by the fortune-seekers to be pushed into 
the background, although they were 
actually more virulent than those by 
scientists. If taken simply as one of the 
facets of the Wright story, the book is to 
be recommended.—Joun R. Cuneo. 


HISTORY OF THE 15TH SCOTTISH 
DIVISION 1939-1945. By H. G. Mar 
tin. Wm. Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 353 
Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $7.50. 


TECHNOLOGY AND INTERNA- 
rIONAL RELATIONS. Edited by 
William F. Ogburn. The University of 
Chicago Press. 202 Pages; Index; $4.00. 
An estimate of the situation by Bernard 
Brodie I. R. Fox, Pornell Hart, Robert 
Leigh, William F. Ogburn, Abbott Pay- 
son Usher, and Quincy Wright. 


STRAIGHT ON FOR TOKYO. By Lieut. 
Col. O. G. W. White. Gale & Polden, 
Ltd. 425 Pages; Illustrated; $5.00 The 

storv of the 2d Bn., the Dorsetshire Regi 

ment in Flanders, Burma and Japan 


1939-194 


THE FATEFUL YEARS. By Andre Fran- 
cois-Poncet. Harcourt, Brace and Com 
pany. 295 Pages; $4.00. Memoirs of a 
French ambassador in Berlin. 


THE GREAT PIERPONT MORGAN. 
By Frederick Lewis Allen. Harper & 
Brothers. 306 Pages; Index; $3.50 

HORSES OF DESTINY By Fairfax 
Downey and Paul Brown. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 186 Pages; Illustrated; 
$2.50. Famous horses from Bucephalus 
to Citation 


BOMBING AND STRATEGY. By Ad- 
miral Sir Gerald Dickens. The Mac- 
millan Company. 90 Pages; $1.75. The 
grandson of Charles Dickens writes of 
the fallacy of total war. 


MY LIFE IN THE RED ARMY. By Fred 
Virski. The Macmillan Company. 260 
Pages: $3.50. A young Pole’s account. 


DICTIONARY OF GUIDED MISSILE 
TERMS. By the Committee on Guided 
Missiles of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the National Military 
Establishment. Public Affairs Press. 57 
Pages: $1.00 cardboard bound; $2.00 
cloth bound. The language of a new 
military science. 


WARTIME PRODUCTION CON.- 
TROLS. By David Novick, Melvin L. 
Anshen and William C. Truppner. Co- 
lumbia University Press. 441 Pages; In- 
dex; $6.00. A must for future logis- 
ticians. 


ITALY AND ITALIANS. By Count 
Carlo Sforza; Translated by Edward 
Hutton. E. P. Dutton & Company. 165 
Pages; Index; $3.00. Survey of the his- 
tory, culture, politics and life of the 
Italian people. 


PRICING OF MILITARY PR URE. 
MENTS. By John Perry Mj Yale 
University Press. 292 Pages atts: 
Index; $4.00. 


BEAU JAMES: Tue Lire anp Ths:eg OF 
Jimmy Wa ker. By Gene Fow The 
Viking Press, Inc. 389 Pages: |] rated: 
Index; $4.00. ; 


BASEBALL’S GREATEST TEA\s By 
Tom Meany. A. S. Barnes and ( : 
276 Pages; Illustrated; Index: $ 


ESSENTIALS OF HORSEMAN »HIP 
By Dorothy Ford Montgomery. Harper 
& Brothers. 242 Pages; Index; $3.59 
“Comprehensive guide for the 
ning rider.” 


FIELD, SKEET AND TRAPSHOOT. 
ING. By Charles Edward Chapel. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 288 Pages: J} 
lustrated; Index; $5.00. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR WORLD 
ORDER. By Ernest Llewellyn Wood- 
ward, J. Robert Oppenheimer, Edward 
Hallett Carr, William E. Rappard, Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins, Francis Bowes 
Sayre and Edward Mead Earle. The 
University of Denver Press. 174 Pages. 
$3.00. 
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PATTERNS OF ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 
THOUGHT. By David Spitz. The 
Macmillan Company. 304 Pages; Index; 
$4.50. An analysis of a criticism with 
special reference to the American po 
litical mind in recent times. 


SOVIET CIVIL WAR. By Vladimir 

_ Gsovski. University of Michigan Law 
School. $15.00 per set of two volumes; 
Volume I, 909 Pages, $10.00. 


THE TRACK OF THE CAT. By Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark. Random House. 
404 Pages; $3.00. A symbolic novel of 
a black panther in a Western valley by 
the author of The Ox-Bow Incident. 


HOW FOREIGN POLICY IS MADE. 
By Kurt London. D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 277 Pages; Charts; Index; 
$3.50. A study of how foreign policy is 
developed, formulated and applied. 


NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR. By George 
Orwell. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
314 Pages; $3.00. The author of the 
extremely popular Animal Farm pre- 
sents the horrors of a well established 
totalitarian régime. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY 
IN GERMANY. Edited by Gabriel A. 
Almond. The University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 345 Pages; Index; $4.00. 
Seven students of Germany give us an 
estimate of the occupation problem. 


FRESH WATER FISHING: Brr ano Fv 
Castine, Sprnninc, Lures AND [QUIP- 
menr. By Arthur H. Carhart. A. 5. 
Barnes & Company. 237 Pages; Illus 
trated; Index; $5.00. 
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